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Social Composition and Training 


of Milwaukee Journal News Staff 
By Francis V. Prugger 


This is a pioneer study of the skill group which 
writes, edits and interprets the news for an in- 
fluential metropolitan newspaper. It is a con- 
densation of a master of arts thesis completed at 
the University of Minnesota. 


| of the social impor- 
tance of the institution we call 
the newspaper, both the public and 
the newspaper craft itself have 
shown more than casual interest in 
the qualifications, training and so- 
cial background of those who man 
the staffs of the leading journals in 
this country. To the writer’s knowl- 
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edge no attempt has been made up 
to the present to complete a careful 
study of the personnel of a single 
metropolitan newspaper, although 
other studies have analyzed the 
backgrounds of the Washington 
corps of correspondents,’ of diversi- 


1 Leo C. Rosten, The Washington Corres- 
pondent, p. 800; New York, 1937. 


— 
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fied journalistic groups, and of an 
economically homogeneous agrarian 
group.” 

This study, therefore, is a pioneer 
attempt to assemble and interpret 
data on the social characteristics of 
the personnel of an important and 
influential newspaper; in this case, 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. This 
journal has a daily circulation of ap- 
proximately 260,000 in the Milwau- 
kee and Wisconsin areas and an 
average Sunday circulation of about 
300,000. 

Eighty-four men and women com- 
posed the total news and other edi- 
torial departments of the Journal 
(exclusive of the library personnel, 
clerks, photographers, and messen- 
gers) at the time this study was un- 
dertaken. Biographical question- 
naires were submitted to all indi- 
viduals in this group. Fifty-five co- 
operated fully with the investigator 
in filling out completely these ques- 
tionnaires and in many cases granted 
interviews with the writer to supple- 
ment questionnaire returns. Forty- 
three of the fifty-five completed the 
attitude and opinion questionnaire 
submitted later to each original 
respondent. 

From what social strata do the 
editors and writers of the Journal 
come? What is the extent and char- 
acter of their formal education? 
What are their social applications? 
What do they read? What do they 
believe? What have they accom- 
plished professionally? 

This study makes an attempt to 
present significant answers to these 
and other questions. 

2 Ibid., Robert Frank Harrel and Walter 
B. Pitkin, Vocational Studies in Journalism, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1931; 
Raymond D. Lawrence, Kansas Publishers 


—A_ Professional Analysis; JouRNALISM 
QuaRTERLY, 15:4, December, 19388. 
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The investigator realizes the limi- 
tations of a first study of this sort. 
The lack of similar studies with 
which comparisons can be made is 
one of the difficulties encountered in 
working on this project. 


HE arithmetical-average age of 
the group of 55 news and edi- 
torial men of the Milwaukee Journal 
is 40.9 years, and the age scale runs 
from 24 to 62 years. The median is 
39.8 years. Eight (14.5 per cent) 
have not yet reached their thirtieth 
year, while 10 (18.1 per cent) are 
more than 50 years old. The largest 
number for any age level is 6, at 40. 
As to places of birth, 17 states 
of the United States and two for- 
eign countries are represented. One 
of the group was born in England, 
another in Norway. Twenty-four 
(43.7 per cent) are Wisconsinites, 
and of these, 12 (50 per cent) are 
native Milwaukeeans. 

Earliest environment as it affects 
early education and rearing injects 
an important design in the general 
pattern of social background. An 
analysis of place of birth is as fol- 
lows: 


Place of Birth* Percentage 
Less than 1,000 population... 10.9 
1,001 to 5,000 population... 14.5 
5,001 to 10,000 population... 10.2 

10,001 to 25,000 population... 9.1 

25,000 and more 

This group is for the most part 
urban, certainly not “small-town.” 
Despite this result, however, it must 
not be overlooked that more than 
one-tenth were born into the envir- 
onment of towns which had less 
than a thousand population. 

3 Two members of the staff received their 
early Three were born in 


counties of Minnesota, Nebraska and In- 
diana, no towns specifically mentioned. 
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The Journal staff members come 
from families of moderate size. Only 
one had as many as.six brothers and 
sisters. Of the 53 who reported the 
size of their parents’ families, 11.32 
per cent were only children, while 
30.39 per cent were the oldest in the 
family. The arithmetical average is 
2.45 as regards number of children 
in the family. The high number of 
only children or oldest children might 
stimulate an interesting start for a 
psychological study of the sibling 
content, since the analytical result 
obtained here surprisingly coincides 
with that of Leo C. Rosten in his 
study of 126 Washington correspon- 
dents.‘ 

The early environment of the 
group is supplemented by an added 
significance when seen in the light 
of their fathers’ occupations. Ap- 
proximately one-fourth (24.5 per 
cent) were children of fathers in the 
professional class (editors, doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, ministers, etc.) 
The fathers of 20.7 per cent were in 
the proprietary class, such as mer- 
chants, executives, and office mana- 
gers. The largest percentage (30.2) 
had fathers in what is known as the 
clerical class, which includes sales- 
men, clerks, agents, and so on. The 
remaining list is as follows: 


7.5 per cent. 


Unskilled labor class ... 1.8 per cent. 


Skilled labor class (paint- 
ers, tailors, printers, 
138.2 per cent 


(conductors, etc.).... 1.8 per cent. 


The computation reveals that a 
majority of this group come from a 
class which is articulate, interested 
in ideas, and high in degree of 
political consciousness. A prepon- 


* Rosten, op. cit., p. 387. 
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derance of the fathers of Journal 
staff members were in the “white- 
collar” class. The distribution, with 
53 reporting, fell as follows: 


With an eye to their early envi- 
ronment, it is both helpful and nec- 
essary in this analysis to consider 
the status of the members of this 
group as early wage earners. During 
their grammar school period, 3.7 per 
cent entered their first full-time job; 
during their high school period, 31.4 
per cent, and during their college 
period, 64.6 per cent. The arithmeti- 
cal average is 19.6 years, on the 
basis of 54, who replied to the 
query: At what age did you engage 
in your first full-time job, journal- 
istic or any other? The distribution 
is as follows: 

Grade school period (5-13 years).. 2 

High school period (14-18 years) .. 17 

College period (after 18 years) 

The average of 19.6 years indi- 
cates that most of these engaged in 
their first full-time job at college 
age, and the foregoing tabulation 
supports the deduction. 

Forty-four of the 55 answered the 
question: What religious training 
have you had? As to denominations, 
13.6 per cent (6) were reared as 
Catholics, 63.6 per cent (28) as Pro- 
testants, and 6.81 per cent (3) as 
“just some form.” 


SURVEY of the formal educa- 
tion of the news and editorial 
men on the Milwaukee Journal staff 
presents a varied picture. 
Of the 54 who reported, 100 per 
cent had completed grammar school; 
96.3 per cent (52) had finished high 


Professional .. 18 Skilled labor... 7 
Proprietary .. 11 Unskilled labor. 1 
Farmers ..... 4 Semi-skilled 
Clerical ...... 16 labor.......1 
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school; 85.1 per cent (46) attended 
colleges or universities. Of the last 
named group, 65.2 per cent (30) 
hold degrees. The degrees include: 
22 Bachelor of Arts, 2 Bachelor of 
Journalism,’ 3 Bachelor of Philoso- 
phy, and $3 Bachelor of Science de- 
grees. Two reported that they had 
done some work in the graduate 
school. 

“A college degree is not a sine qua 
non of employment here,” said the 
president and editor of the Milwau- 
kee Journal to this investigator. 
This fact adds significance to a con- 
spicuous trend. On the basis of 54 
under consideration, 55.5 per cent 
(30) hold degrees, a larger percen- 
tage than that found in other 
studies. For instance, Rosten dis- 
covered that 51.1 per cent of 127 
members of the Washington press 
corps held degrees.’ Harrel disclosed 
that 40.8 per cent of the 505 jour- 
nalists he investigated had degrees.” 
Lawrence discovered that no more 
than 30.7 per cent of Kansas pub- 
lishers who answered his question- 
naire had degrees.* 

A consideration of the major spe- 
cializations while in university or 
college of those on the Journal who 
attained degrees reveals a tendency. 
Of the group of 30, 60 per cent (18) 
majored in journalism; 16.6 per cent 
(5) specialized in English, while the 
remaining seven report languages, 
political science, sociology, history, 
and economics as the major. Only 
one specialized in economics, how- 
ever. Other subjects mentioned were 
psychology, home economics, and 
education. 

5 A number of the staff members received 
the Bachelor of Arts degree with a major 
in journalism. 

6 Rosten, op. cit., p. 159. 


152. 
t., p. 341. 


7 Harrel, op. cit., 
8 Lawrence, op. 
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One seeks in vain for a decided 
emphasis on the social science sub- 
jects, as least as the major subject. 
At the same time, it must be re- 
membered that such subjects are 
included in liberal arts colleges and, 
of course, in the journalism curricu- 
lum. Lawrence found that the low- 
er-age groups of Kansas publishers 
had majored in journalism to the 
extent of 26.5 per cent of the total, 
less than half the percentage re- 
vealed in the present study.’ 

Of the 18 graduates who had ma- 
jored in journalism, 55.5 per cent 
(10) were graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 22.2 per cent 
(4) finished at Marquette Univer- 
sity, while two obtained their de- 
grees from the University of Mis- 
souri, one from the University of 
Minnesota, and one from North- 
western University. 

That 16 attended college or uni- 
versity and did not remain to obtain 
their degrees injects a query as to 
why not.” Of this group, 40 per cent 
(6) majored in journalism while in 
college. One of these, after three 
years at a university, left to serve 
in the World War; later he became 
a copy reader and, subsequently, 
managing editor of the newspaper 
by which he is employed. Another, 
lacking only six credits to obtain his 
B.A., got a position as reporter on a 
Kansas daily. A third studied at 
night school at the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, while working as a reporter on 
a Chicago newspaper. A fourth, 
after three years at a university, ob- 
tained a place as a reporter. A fifth, 

® Lawrence, op. cit., p. 341. 

10 One of the 16 was at Harvard Univer- 


sity, the holder of a Nieman fellowship, 
when this study was in process. 
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after two and one-half years at col- 
lege, left to become a reporter, and 
a sixth says that he left to accept a 
newspaper job after the second year. 
Two of the remaining nine report 
that they “got jobs,” and the others 
obtained positions on newspapers 
before their college careers had been 
completed. The average number of 
years spent at colleges or universi- 
ties by those who did not obtain de- 
grees was two and one-half. 
Extra-curricular activities engag- 
ed in by the 46 who attended college 
or university can hardly be revealed 
by statistical treatment alone, since 
such activities are best represented 
by individual treatment. It does 
not express a great deal to say that 
50 per cent (23) reported participa- 
tion in at least one extra-curricular 
activity; that four were elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa; that 15 were elect- 
ed to Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity; that two were 
graduated cum laude; that six won 
scholarships; that five were college 
editors; that nine belonged to social 
fraternities; that sports were men- 
tioned 16 times; that one obtained 
his letter as football manager; that 
one was on the varsity swimming 
team; that one was tennis captain 
and a number one player; that one 
was on the varsity football team. 
From individual statements, a re- 
vealing tabulation may be extracted, 
as follows: 
Award or Times 
Activity Mentioned 
Phi Beta Kappa.... 4 
Sigma Delta Chi ... 15 


College Journal 
Class Honors 
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Travel is recognized as a factor in 
the educational process. Inquiry 
was made as to the extent of travel 
of each of these news and editorial 
men. The question was classified 
under the headings: “Travel inside 
the United States” and “outside the 
United States.” 

Under the first classification, with 
52 reporting, 23 per cent (12) stated 
that they had been “all over,” while 
7.7 per cent (4) had been from 
“Coast to Coast.” A glance at the 
places listed demonstrates that the 
composite staff has reached into 
every part of the United States. In 
regard to travel outside of the 
United States, 26.8 per cent (14) re- 
plied that they had not been in a 
foreign country. Canada was visited 
by 28.8 per cent (15). The foreign 
states visited by the remaihing 23 
discloses the following: England is 
mentioned eight times; Europe as a 
whole, five times; Mexico, seven 
times; France, five times; and so on. 
The places most frequently visited 
were Canada and Mexico. 


IHE AVERAGE number of years 
spent by these 55 newsmen and 
editorial writers of the Milwaukee 
Journal in the field of journalism is 
18.4. The average number of years 
that this group of 55 has been em- 
ployed on the Journal is 13.5. Stated 
in another way, this means that the 
average reporter, copy reader, edi- 
torial writer, or other worker in the 
news and editorial departments on 
the newspaper has spent approxi- 
mately 73.7 per cent of his journal- 
istic life with the Milwaukee paper. 
Thirteen of the group have each 
been employed more than the aver- 
age period noted above. Two have 


Cum Laude .. 2 Boxing ....... 1 
Basketball .... 5 Swimming .... 1 
Football ...... 4 Tennis ....... 2 
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been employed 19 years; two, 20 
years; one, 21 years; one, 24 years; 
three, 25 years; one, 28 years; two, 
29 years; and one, 30 years. In 
other words, almost one-fourth of 
the group, 23.6 per cent (13) have 
been working with the Journal in 
excess individually of the average 
number of years spent by the aggre- 
gate number in the field of journal- 
ism. 

These facts express a conserva- 
tiveness and a steadiness that have 
often been mentioned as a charac- 
teristic of the city of Milwaukee, 
now reflected in the newspaper un- 
der discussion. It is unfortunate 
that data on established newspapers 
in other cities are not available. 
Comparisons with an eye to correla- 
tions along the lines of urban char- 
acteristics could then be made, as 
well as comparisons having to do 
with employment policies of metro- 
politan papers. It is hoped that this 
study may serve as a starting point. 

What prompted these newspaper 
men to enter the field of journalism 
as a life’s work? The answer to this 
might well have been anticipated 
when in a previous section it was 
established that 60 per cent of those 
who had earned degrees had made 
their major specialization in journal- 
ism, along with 40 per cent of those 
who did not reach the point at 
which they might have received de- 
grees. From these figures, one would 
expect that at least half of the 
group would make journalism a de- 
liberate professional choice. That is 
the fact. 

Of the group of 55, 52.8 per cent 
(29) entered the field as a deliber- 
ate professional choice. A “desire to 
write” motivated 25.4 per cent (14) 
to become journalists, while 16.4 per 
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cent (9) declare that they took up 
journalism by accident. Only 5.4 
per cent (5) entered the field be- 
cause somebody urged them to 
do so. 

The foregoing percentages express 
an analogy with Rosten’s results in 
his study of the Washington corre- 
spondents. He found that 75.5 per 
cent entered the field through choice; 
11.8 per cent through accident; 10.2 
per cent through contact; and 2.3 
per cent through father’s “pull.” No 
individual on the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal group suggested “pull.” The 
information was not asked for but 
was volunteered in Rosten’s study.” 
With Harrel’s cases, 49.6 per cent 
entered journalism by “deliberate 
planning” and 26.5 per cent by 
“chance opportunity.” ” 

Writing for other publications, 
characteristic of newspaper men ab- 
sorbed in their calling, has been no 
novelty to the group under discus- 
sion, since 56.3 per cent (31) report 
that they have contributed widely 
from “one article” to “just too 
many to list.” Publications men- 
tioned include the Atlantic Monthly, 
Outlook, World Digest, Literary Di- 
gest, Woman's Magazine, Current 
History, Readers’ Digest, Collier’s, 
Forum, American Mercury, Radio 
Guide, College Humor, Field and 
Stream, Esquire, American Maga- 
zine, New York Times Magazine, 
Sport Life, pamphlets for the United 
States Department of Commerce, 
Opportunity Magazine, Popular 
Photography, National Municipal 
Review, National Safety Review, 
Golfers’ Magazine, besides other 
sports and trade publications, cover- 
ing a wide field. 


1 Rosten, op. cit., p. 382. 
12 Harrel, op. cit., p. 150-1. 
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Some have written so many arti- 
cles that they contented themselves 
with answering “for many maga- 
zines,” “too many to mention,” or 
“for all types of magazines.” It was 
difficult to get detailed statements 
on work published in non-newspaper 
media from some of the Journal 
staff. A typical reaction to a ques- 
tion on the work published in other 
journals was: “Oh, let’s just skip 
that. Nothing to brag about.” 

Only 10 reported that they had 
written books or contributed toward 
the writing of books. One wrote a 
three-act play, which was published 
and produced. Another has written 
several journalism textbooks. Still 
another was the co-author of a book 
explaining how the newspaper could 
be used in the classroom. Another 
wrote a chapter in “The American 
Politician,” published by the Chapel 
Hill Press. Another is the author 
of a volume on Abraham Lincoln. 
Still another wrote articles which 
were published in the collection, 
“Headlining America.” One is the au- 
thor of “The Battle of Bourges,” 
while a staff member edited “Selec- 
tions from the Morte d’Arthur of Sir 
Thomas Malory.” This listing is in- 
complete and does not include all 
titles given to this investigator, who 
found the group of newspaper men 
reluctant to talk about themselves 
or their non-newspaper work. Suffi- 
cient information was obtained to 
demonstrate that these workers on a 
metropolitan daily contribute to the 
current literature of the day. 


HE FOLLOWING tabulation 

depicts the experience gained by 
the group under discussion previous 
to employment with the Journal: 


Copy reader 
Telegraph editor 
Feature writer 
Assistant exchange editor 
Sports editor 
Sunday editor 
Night city editor 
Literary editor 
Rewrite editor 
City editor 
Managing editor 
Editorial writer 
Associated Press 


Society editor 
News editor 
Travel editor 


The table includes all the posi- 
tions held by 36 members of the 
group before they came to be em- 
ployed by the Journal. Individuals 
in some cases held more than one 
of the positions listed. What of the 
other 19? Of these, 16 have spent 
their entire journalistic life with the 
Journal. Two of three did not choose 
to report in detail, and the other 
was a printer for many years. 

The group of 36 provides a char- 
acteristic study in what is termed 
“professional mobility” —the num- 
ber of publications for which these 
journalists have worked during their 
careers, along with non-journalistic 
positions they have held. But it so 
happens that the group under dis- 
cussion has concentrated its efforts 
in the newspaper field, and any non- 
journalistic work has been sub- 
sidiary. 

These 36 worked on 85 publica- 
tions for a total of 2,711 months, or 
approximately 226 years. The aver- 
age time spent on each publication 
therefore, is 2.6 years. The largest 
number of publications any one in- 
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Position Number 

Central Press Association....... 1 

Assistant news editor .......... 1 
Make-up editor ............... 1 
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dividual worked on was six; the 
smallest number, one. The least 
time spent by any one individual on 
a publication before coming to the 
Journal was three months. The 
longest time was 250 months, or 
about 21 years. 

Among the group, one served for 
one year as Washington correspon- 
dent for the Kansas City Star. An- 
other has written news stories from 
Washington. Still another served in 
Washington for the Central Press 
Association in 1933. One did some 
work as a foreign correspondent 
while serving with the Paris edition 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 
Another covered Congressional news 
at Washington and rode in the 
President’s special train during a 
Presidential campaign, while still an- 
other has been in Washington on 
special assignments. Another has 
served in the national capital at in- 
frequent intervals. Four have served 
in state house bureaus. 

Closely bound to a professional 
life is an escape in the way of recre- 
ation or hobby. What some consid- 
ered a recreation, others regarded as 
a hobby, or the other way around. 
For instance, six have chosen read- 
ing as a hobby, while seven call 
reading their recreation. Nine say 
photography is their most popular 
hobby, while golf is named by 10 as 
their most popular recreation. The 
next most popular hobby is garden- 
ing, with seven disciples. Tennis is 
just as popular a recreation as read- 
ing, with eight mentioning the form- 
er. Golf is a “hobby” of four, while 
an equal number like bowling. 
Among recreations, motoring was 
mentioned five times; fishing, three 
times; poker, twice; bridge, twice; 
and travel, three times. Among hob- 
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bies, stamp collecting was mention- 
ed four times; and newspaper work, 
music, and tennis, twice each. 

Perhaps the only unusual hobby 
mentioned was “collecting antique 
firearms and studying military strat- 
egy and tactics.” The pursuer of 
this hobby is now enlisted as an offi- 
cer in the Canadian R. A. F. 

The large number of choices men- 
tioned proves a wide diversification 
of taste among the members of the 
group. Among hobbies, the follow- 
ing were mentioned once each: mo- 
toring, carpentry, reading poetry, 
sewing, hiking, travel, hunting, sum- 
mer home, dogs, collecting prints, 
cutting firewood, flying, secretary of 
a park board, home movies, yacht- 
ing, outdoor sketching, tinkering, 
“kid” games, architectural design, 
etymology, writing poems, Russian 
and Slavic languages, repairing the 
house, bowling, and “woods, lakes, 
and mountains.” 

Recreations preferred by one per- 
son each were: badminton, hunting, 
flying, yachting, ice boating, swim- 
ming, music, “kid” games, pingpong, 
indoor track, dancing, mowing the 
lawn, and resting at home, not to 
mention “answering crazy ques- 
tions.” “No hobbies” was reported 
by six and “no recreations” by two, 
while seven did not choose to report 
and four treated the question friv- 
olously. Analyzed, it is evident that 
these newspaper men choose the sim- 
ple pleasures as a counterbalance, no 
doubt, to work that requires the 
maximum of concentration, alert- 
ness, and mental stamina. 


ILWAUKEE Journal newspa- 
per men belong to few clubs or 
political organizations. Of 47 who 
replied to the query as to the “clubs 
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and political organizations to which 
they belong,” only three claim fealty 
to any political organization. In his 
study of the Kansas publishers, 
Lawrence found that organizations 
such as the Kiwanis and Rotary 
Clubs were the most frequently 
mentioned.” How different with the 
Journal men who mention the Mil- 
waukee Press Club 20 times as 
against five times for the next most 
popular club, the Milwaukee Ath- 
letic Club. Of the 47 under consid- 
eration, 25.5 per cent (12) belong to 
no clubs whatsoever, while 34 per 
cent (16) are affiliated with one club; 
21.2 per cent (10) with two clubs; 
14.9 per cent (7) with three clubs. One 
person mentions five clubs. 

It is apparent that Journal men 
join clubs for professional and recre- 
ational reasons. With few excep- 
tions, they do not consider member- 
ship in these clubs primarily an 
asset in the pursuit of their profes- 


Washington 
Correspondents 
Time 
Nation 
Harper’s 
Saturday Evening Post 
llier’s 


5 


Time 


Life 


Nation 


sion, always excepting, of course, the 
Press Club. 

Those who write news also read 
news, and they read widely and reg- 
ularly. So widely do they read, in- 
deed, that when asked, “What pub- 
lications do you read regularly?” 
some of these newsmen replied “too 
numerous to mention” or “rotate a 


long list of periodicals.” 
138 Lawrence, op. cit., p. 845. 


Collier’s 

Harper’s 

Atlantic Monthly 
New Yorker 


National Geographic 


Of 43 who replied to the question, 
seven reported that the New York 
Times was read regularly. Six re- 
ported reading regularly the Chicago 
Tribune; one, the Christian Science 
Monitor; one the Chicago Daily 
News; and two the Sunday edition 
of the New York Times. All appear 
to be readers of other Milwaukee 
papers, besides their own. 

Magazines read by these newspa- 
per men cover a wide field. In his 
study of Washington correspondents, 
Rosten found that Time had a 
striking popularity in the Washing- 
ton press corps.“ Time is popular 
among Journal men, it was revealed 
in this study. With the Kansas pub- 
lishers, Lawrence determined that 
Time was near the top, although it 
was preceded in popularity by the 
Saturday Evening Post, the Reader's 
Digest, and the American Magazine.” 
The following table demonstrates an 
interesting comparison of the choices 


Milwaukee 
Journal Staff 


Kansas Publishers 
Saturday Evening Post 


Saturday Evening Post 
Reader’s Digest 


if 
Atlantic Monthly 
Liberty 
National Geographic 


in magazines of the Washington cor- 
respondents, the Kansas publishers, 
and the Milwaukee Journal staff. 

It is probably more than coinci- 
dence that Collier's occupies fifth 
place in all three lists and that 
others of the magazines hold ap- 
proximately parallel positions. Life 
had just been launched when Ros- 


14 Rosten, op. cit., 
1% Lawrence, op. 


. 1738. 
t., p. 348. 


American Magazine 
| Time 
Collier’s 
New Republic American Mercury 
New Yorker 
Atlantic Monthly 
Fortune 
I Reader’s Digest 
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ten’s study was made, a fact which 
accounts, no doubt, for its failure 
to appear prominently as a choice 
among the Washington correspon- 
dents. The tabulation carries out 
Rosten’s conclusion that newspaper 
men read to get information useful 
in the course of their work and that 
journalists are inveterate readers of 
magazines with contemporary news 
content.” 

It is to be noted that the Kansas 
publishers do not list the Nation or 
the New Republic among the ten 
most popular. The Nation is men- 
tioned by the Journal group, while 
both magazines are mentioned by 
the Washington correspondents. The 
popularity of the Nation may indi- 
cate that these journalists value the 
interpretation of events by writers 
of “liberal” belief.” 


HILE the extent to which the 

content of the newspapers in- 
fluences “public opinion” cannot be 
measured precisely, nevertheless it is 
agreed the press is an important 
factor in the shaping of attitudes 
and opinions. Since this is true, 
those who write or edit the news or 
comment on events play a major 
réle in contemporary life. What, 
then, are the attitudes and the opin- 
ions of these writers and editors who 
write the news in the first instance 
and comment on it? 

This investigator can throw some 
light on this insofar as the attitudes 
of staff members of one newspaper, 
the Milwaukee Journal, can be re- 
vealed. To obtain results, an atti- 

16 Rosten, op. cit., 

17 The inference opie >. be made that 
although the Nation has a relatively small 
national circulation, its influence is greater 
than this would seem to indicate since it 


makes an appeal to those who write for the 
newspaper-reading public. 
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tudes questionnaire was prepared 
and 43 Journal men cooperated in 
noting whether they strongly agreed, 
agreed, were undecided, disagreed, 
or strongly disagreed. 

Some of the statements of the 
questionnaire were used by Law- 
rence in his study of the Kansas pub- 
lishers, some were employed by Ros- 
ten in his work among Washington 
correspondents, and some were orig- 
inal with this writer. The statements 
extend in content from the general 
to the specific. They are designed 
to extract shades of opinion and de- 
grees or attitude. 

Following are the tabulations 
which were made from the replies to 
the attitude and opinion question- 
naire. Answers were given during 
1940 and 1941, but prior in every 
case to May, 1941. 


Num- Per 

Attitude or Opinion ber Cent 
The Social Security Program pro- 
vides the best economic philosophy 


Total number responding. 42 
The Social Security Program is ex- 


2.6 
9.5 
23.3 
52.3 
11.9 


Total number responding. 42 
Some form of government regulation 
over big business has become impera- 


36.5 
43.9 
48 
14.6 
0.0 


Total number responding. 41 


today. 
Strongly agree ........ 18 309 
35.7 
Undecided ............ 4 9.5 
21.4 
Strongly disagree ...... 1 2.6 
travagant. 
Strongly agree ........ 1 
Undecided ........... 10 
Strongly disagree ...... 5 
tive. 
Strongly agree ........ 15 
Strongly disagree ..... 0 
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Num- Per 
Attitude or Opinion ber Cent 
The government should operate rail- 
roads, mines, and public utilities. 
Strongly agree 
Agree 
Undec 


ided 


Total number responding. 43 
I favor government regulation of 
farm production and control of prices. 


Total number responding. 43 
The United States should enter the 
present war on the side of Great Brit- 


16.2 
13.9 
27.9 
27.9 
13.9 


Total number responding. 43 
The United States should take no 
part whatsoever in the present war. 


Total number responding. 43 
The foreign policy of the present ad- 
ministration is drawing us into the war. 


Total number responding. 43 

In general, news columns in the Mil- 
waukee Journal are equally fair to big 
business and labor. 

agree 


Total number responding. 48 


Num- Per 

Attitude or Opinion ber Cent 

Labor unions get an unfair share of 
the national income. 

10.0 

12.5 

15.0 

52.5 

10.0 


Total number sespending. 40 


The press devotes too much space to 
scandals, sensations, and divorce. 


Agree 
Undecided 
Disagree 


Total number responding. 42 

The Milwaukee Journal allows “pol- 

icy” to affect its news columns. 
26 
11.9 
14.3 
30.9 
40.4 


Total number responding. 42 

The Milwaukee Journal prints less 
distorted and unfair news than most 
other metropolitan newspapers. 


Total number responding. 40 


There is no real threat to freedom of 
the press in the United States today. 


Total number responding. 40 
I often feel the need of knowing 
more economics for my job. 
16.2 
44.1 


Total number sespending. 48 


82.5 

Strongly disagree ...... 6 13.9 

Disagree 12 279 20 47.6 

Strongly disagree...... 4 98 Strongly disagree...... 7 16.5 

Strongly agree ........ 7 

Strongly disagree ...... 6 

Strongly agree ........ 16.2 a 

—......... 23 Strongly agree ........ ll 27.5 

Undecided ............ 7 16.2 Agree ...-...e-+eeeee+ 19 47.5 

Gage Strongly disagree...... 0 0.0 

EEA Strongly agree ........ 8 20.0 

Undecided ............ 6 189 Agree 15 875 

Undecided ........... 8 75 

Strongly disagree ...... 7 162 Disagree ............. 8 200 
deans Strongly disagree ...... 6 15.0 

Undecided ............ 6 13.9 EE 13.9 

Strongly disagree ...... 1 23 Strongly disagree ...... 1 2.3 
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Num- Per 
Attitude or Opinion ber Cent 


I favor some kind of newspaper 
guild. 


Agree 
Undecided 
Disagree . 


Total number responding. 41 
Newspaper men are individualists 
and craftsmen, not in a class with 


Agree 
Undecided 
Disagree 


disagree 


Total number responding. 41 
It is unethical for newspaper men to 
organize into unions. 


Strongly disagree 


Total number responding. 38 
Newspaper men should not strike or 
use the threat of strike. 
Strongly agree 
A 


gree 
Undecided 
Disagree 
Strongly disagree 


Total number responding. 40 
I am not aware of any definite fixed 
policy of the Milwaukee Journal. 
agree 


Total number responding. 43 
I know exactly how the Milwaukee 
Journal wants stories played, even 
when asked to be objective. 
Strongly agree 5.3 
Agree 18.4 
15.7 
34.2 
Strongly disagree 26.3 


Total number responding. 38 
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Num- Per 
Attitude or Opinion ber Cent 
In my experience with the Milwau- 
kee Journal, I have had stories played 
down or killed for “policy” reasons. 
agree 0.0 


Total number responding. 41 
In general, I agree with the Milwau- 
kee Journal’s political point of view. 
Strongly agree 
Agree 47.6 
Undecided 16.5 
Disagree 26.2 
26 


Total number responding. 42 

All men should enlist at least for a 
short period of time in a Citizens’ 
Military Training Camp. 

agree 


gree 
Undecided 
Disagree 
Strongly disagree 
Total number responding. 43 
We should be willing to fight for our 


country whether it is in the right or 
the wrong. 


Total number responding. 41 

State governments in general should 
guarantee the right of labor to organize, 
even when such organization is op- 
posed to employers. 


Total number responding. 42 

We should be willing to let American 
investments in China be lost rather 
than be drawn into armed conflict in 
Japan 


Strongly agree ........ 3 7.3 
31.7 
244 
Tongly disagree ...... 3 73 Disagree ............. 12 29.2 
oo Strongly disagree ..... 15 36.5 
labor. 
Strongly agree ........ 12 29.2 
73 
48 
4.8 
Strongly agree ........ 4 10.5 
5.3 
21.1 
21.1 
osteo 20.0 Strongly agree ........ 20 48.8 
11.6 
30.2 
Strongly disagree ...... 4 9.3 Strongly agree ........ 10 23.3 
46.6 
21.4 
26 
Strongly disagree ...... 2 52 
—— Strongly agree ........ 7 17.1 
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Per 
Cent 


Num- 

Attitude or Opinion ber 
Undecided 24.4 
Disagree 21.9 
Strongly disagree 7.3 


Total number responding. 41 

It should be the right of all govern- 
ments of the two American continents 
to share in the maintenance of the 
Monroe Doctrine rather than longer 
consider the doctrine exclusively a 
policy of the United States. 

Strongly agree 

A 


Disagree 
Strongly disagree 


Total number responding. 43 
All positions in the industrial world 
should be open to any man with the 
ability to fill them, regardless of race. 
26.8 
34.1 
26.8 
73 
48 


Total number responding. 41 
Schools of journalism have improved 
the caliber of newspaper men. 


Agree 

Undecided 
Disagree 
Strongly disagree 


Total number responding. 41 

In future, all newspaper men should 
be required to attend classes in schools 
of journalism. 


Strongly agree 
A 


Total number responding. 43 


KETCHED by the data pre- 

sented, there emerges the com- 
posite picture of a newspaper man 
who is a loyal, well educated, widely 
traveled on this continent, capable 
individual, a credit to the Milwau- 
kee Journal. 
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This newspaper man is now at the 
most virile period of his life, forty 
years of age. He was born in a cen- 
ter of considerable population not 
in a small community. If he is not 
an only child, he is very probably 
the oldest in a family of children. 
He comes from a family of mod- 
erate size.) 

His father elonged to the pro- 
fessional or the clerical class, the 
so-called “white collar” group. There 
is only a remote chance (less than 
two in one hundred) that his father 
was of the unskilled labor class, or 
the semi-skilled labor class. 

He completed grammar school. He 
was graduated from high school. He 
went to college and was likely to be 
among the 65.2 per cent of his fel- 
lows who obtained degrees. He has 
done no work in graduate school. 

This newspaper man did not enter 
upon his first regular job until the 
college period of his life. He mar- 
ried at the age of 26, and has be- 
come the father of several children, 
not more than two or three. His 
domestic relations are apparently to 
his liking. Very rarely, indeed, is a 
divorce encountered in his group. 
(An exactly similar situation was 
discovered by Lawrence in his study 
of the Kansas publishers.) 

He is not a home owner, the 
chances being only one in four that 
he may be. 

While in college, he specialized in 
journalism and English. He did not 
specialize heavily in the social sci- 
ences, but he took some work in 
political science and sociology. Less 
attention was paid to economics. If 
he did not complete a college career, 
he may, notwithstanding, hold an 
excellent position on the Journal. 


18 Lawrence, op. cit., p. 377. 


6.9 
ia 6 13.9 
0.0 
Strongly agree ........ 8 19.5 
43.9 
21.9 
9.7 
48 
1 23 
6.9 
Undecided ............ 4 9.3 

Strongly disagree ...... 12 27.9 
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He took an active part in extra- 
curricular activities in his college 
days, and he won some honors. 

His travels in the United States 
have been extensive, but he has 
done comparatively little traveling 
outside this country. He may have 
taken a trip to Canada or Mexico. 

He entered the field of journalism 
through his own deliberate choice, 
having prepared for it. He is a 
steady employee, having been with 
his present employer about thirteen 
and one-half years. 

Besides his work on the news- 
paper, he is a contributor to maga- 
zines of the day, but the chances 
are great that he has not written 
for publication a manuscript of 
book length. 

He has held jobs on other news- 
papers, but he has spent the greater 
part of his journalistic life with the 
Journal. It is not at all likely that 
he has served abroad or in the na- 
tion’s capital. There is a little more 
likelihood that he has worked in a 
state house bureau. 

His hobbies and his recreation 
are of the simplest. Perhaps he in- 
dulges in photography, golf, bowl- 
ing, or motoring. He chooses the 
simple and not expensive pleasures 
of life. 

He has not the time nor the in- 

clination to belong to clubs. He is 
a member of a professional organi- 
zation, the Press Club. 
_. His reading covers a broad field 
\ ° of periodicals, but he concentrates 
“on publications which contribute to 
his knowledge of contemporary af- 
fairs, such as Time, the Saturday 
Evening Post, Readers’ Digest, Life, 
Collier's, Harper's, Atlantic Month- 
ly, New Yorker, and the Nation. He 
likes the National Geographic. 
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He has an open mind and a pro- 
gressive point of view. He believes 
in government regulation of big 
business but pauses thoughtfully at 
the prospect of control. He does not 
wholly favor government operation 
of railroads, mines, and public utili- 
ties. He is undecided as to whether 
the government should regulate 
farm production and control prices. 

Convinced that the United States 
must take part in the present war, 
he hesitates definitely at the pros- 
pect of this country entering the 
war on the side of Great Britain. 
He has a feeling that the foreign 
policy of the present administration 
is pulling the country into war. 

The Milwaukee Journal, he af- 
firms, is fair to both business and 
labor. He feels that the Milwaukee 
Journal prints less distorted and un- 
fair news than any other newspaper, 
and his opinion is that there is no 
real threat to freedom of the press 
in the United States today. 

Occupationally, he considers him- 
self an individualist and not in the 
class with labor. He feels that he is 
a craftsman of a particular mold. 
But he asserts that it is ethical for 
newspaper men to organize into un- 
ions, and he will not agree with the 
idea that “newspaper men should not 
strike or use the threat of strike.” 

He believes in his newspaper and 
in its fairness. 

He wishes he had a better knowl- 
edge of economics, the better to do 
his work. 

He likes schools of journalism, 
and feels that they have improved 
the caliber of newspaper men, but he 
would not impose such an education 
upon all of his profession. 

His is a picture which may 
change as wider studies are made. 


Publicity for National Defense— 


How It Works 


By Cedric Larson 


Mr. Larson here gives a detailed picture of the 
growing attention given to public relations in the 
national emergency. The author has several times 
contributed articles on Army and governmental 
publicity to the Quarterly. 


HE national capital is Uncle 

Sam’s No. 1 transmitter for na- 
tional defense news. The Washington 
reporter of 1941 has struck it rich in- 
deed, for there is a plethora of “super- 
stories” awaiting the correspondent. 

Every phase of the emergency de- 
fense program is news. Members of 
Congress are news. Administration 
leaders and officials directing the de- 
fense program are news. Foreign am- 
bassadors, ministers, envoys and their 
official retinues are news. Even whis- 
pers and gossip are sometimes re- 
tailed as news in the national capital. 

Nearly a thousand newspaper and 
magazine representatives and their 
helpers are now stationed in Wash- 
ington. They enjoy a unique position 
in Washington. They exercise privi- 
leges and find doors swinging open to 
them with opportunities to which or- 
dinary mortals could scarcely hope to 
aspire. The May 1941 edition of the 
Official Congressional Directory de- 
votes some forty pages exclusively to 
information concerning members of 
the press, hundreds of names being 
listed. 

These thousand women and men of 
press and radio have sometimes been 
referred to as the fourth branch of 
the federal government, and the third 


house of Congress, so important is 
their réle in the life of our democracy. 
They dine with senators, generals, ad- 
mirals, cabinet officers and high offi- 
cials in key positions in the national 
defense establishments. 

In order to cater effectively to 
these practitioners of journalism — 
who might be called a quasi-official 
liaison group between the govern- 
ment and the people — every govern- 
ment bureau, establishment or de- 
partment of any pretensions what- 
ever has “streamlined” its public re- 
lations set-up within recent months. 
A brief survey of some of the key 
public relations divisions of the maj- 
or defense agencies in Washington 
will illustrate how the administration 
is attempting to focus the eyes of the 
nation and the world at large upon 
the crucial needs, activities and 
events of the hour. 


T THE apex of the Washington 
pyramid of defense publicity 
logically comes the executive office of 
the President. The President as the 
symbol of the nation is, of course, the 
primary defense news figure in Wash- 
ington, and the results of the biweek- 
ly presidential press conferences al- 
ways rate major headlines. A sea- 
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soned Washington reporter instinct- 
ively knows that he will have a story 
of page-one calibre if he can attribute 
it to “a source close to the White 
House,” though if it emanates mere- 
ly from “well-informed circles” or 
from “an unimpeachable source” it 
usually appears inside the paper. 
A little publicized but vitally im- 
portant branch of public relations 
work of the executive office of the 
President is the Office of Govern- 
ment Reports. It acts as a sort of 
clearing house for defense informa- 
tion of all types, as well as a barom- 
eter of public opinion for Govern- 
ment circles. The trusting soul who 
pens an appeal straight to the Presi- 
dent, or the business man who wants 
to procure defense contracts, or the 
Senator who seeks to learn what the 
press of the nation said about his 
radio speech —all are taken care of 
with amazing efficiency by the Of- 
fice of Government Reports (OGR). 
OGR has three main operating di- 
visions. The first is the division of 
field operations, with thirty-four 
state and regional offices, scattered 
throughout the nation, which act as 
antennae for the administration in 
feeling out and reporting on public 
opinion in various parts of the coun- 
try on a large number of subjects. It 
also furnishes to state and local gov- 
ernments a wide assortment of infor- 
mation and statistics on all matters of 
interest to the federal government. 
The defense program has placed 
particular emphasis upon the public 
information phase of this work, and 
brought about a much expanded pro- 
gram in Washington and in the field. 
A deluge of inquiries began when the 
1940 National Defense Advisory 
Commission was set up in Washing- 
ton. Business men, manufacturers 
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and industrialists called upon this 
Division increasingly for defense in- 
formation. Business firms found out 
they could obtain desired defense in- 
formation reliably and quickly with- 
out sending someone all the way to 
Washington. 

A special tabulation, “National 
Defense Contracts and Expendi- 
tures,” covering all kinds of con- 
tracts, loans and grants was made 
available upon request, and thou- 
sands of copies of its various editions 
have been distributed. 

This division studies the defense 
informational publications and _re- 
leases of all federal agencies and for- 
wards to its field offices all those 
which are considered most vital or 
helpful. Since many local papers do 
not carry an adequate amount of 
federal defense and other news, a 
daily Information Digest, epitomiz- 
ing the preceding day’s events is sent 
to field offices; in Washington it elic- 
its a brisk demand from government 
executives. This Week in Defense, a 
a weekly résumé of defense news, 
goes to more than 2,500 officials in 
Washington and the nation at large. 

The field representatives of OGR 
in 1940 reported a growing demand 
by American citizens for information 
on training for defense jobs. The re- 
sult was the preparation of a pam- 
phlet entitled “Defense Employ- 
ment and Training for Employ- 
ment,” large numbers of which were 
distributed. 

This division makes detailed na- 
tionwide surveys on various topics 
of importance to the defense effort. 
In 1940 a dozen such reports covered 
nearly every corner of the nation. 
Topics include vocational training 
programs for defense, alien registra- 
tion, selective service and ways of 
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increasing the federal operation of the 
defense program. 

The second division of OGR is the 
division of press intelligence, which 
keeps a finger constantly on the pulse 
of the press of America. It maintains 
a central clipping bureau which 
makes available a nationwide survey 
of editorials and news stories of the 
leading papers throughout the na- 
tion. This service — some eight years 
old — now has on file nearly 5,500,- 
000 clippings which deal with prac- 
tically every phase of governmental 
activity and items of related interest. 

Four distinct types of service are 
rendered by the division of press in- 
telligence. Its Daily Bulletin, running 
from 100 to 150 or more mimeo- 
graphed pages, furnishes an index of 
news and editorial comment on pub- 
lic affairs, especially defense sub- 
jects. These news items and edito- 
rials are gathered from 350 daily 
newspapers of key cities throughout 
the nation. In 1940 more than 114,- 
000 newspapers were read by the 
staff, and over 436,000 news items 
and 203,000 editorials were edited 
and grouped under departmental or 
agency headings in the Bulletin. The 
Bulletin, distributed each morning 
to more than 560 federal officials, 
serves not only as a daily news sum- 
mary and barometer of editorial 
comment but as a permanent index 
to clippings on file. In future years 
this file will conceivably be of great 
service to historians and journalists 
delving into the story of America un- 
der the Roosevelt administrations. 

Lending newspaper clippings is an 
important part of the work of this 
division. In 1940 more than 168,000 
clippings of all types were loaned, 
and more than 1,750,000 duplicate 
clippings furnished. Clippings are all 
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numbered and divided according to 
topics. Those under the various head- 
ings of national defense and military 
and naval matters fill the lion’s share 
of the Bulletin. If an official wants 
all the clippings under a certain topic’ 
for a period of weeks, months or even 
years, such as aviation plant strikes, 
all he has to do is ask for them and 
they are quickly provided. On this 
topic during the first eleven months 
of 1940, 152,799 clippings were sent 
to members of Congress. 

Special research jobs for govern- 
ment officials are continually per- 
formed by the division. In 1940 more 
than 1,900 such requests were com- 
piled for federal officials. Special se- 
rial files are maintained, such as chro- 
nological files of the more important 
newspaper columns. 

Magazine Abstracts, a weekly sum- 
mary of articles and editorials on 
government affairs from fifty weekly 
and monthly magazines ranging from 
New Masses to Fortune, is distribut- 
ed to more than 1,200 members of 
Congress and government officials. 
At the request of the State Depart- 
ment 300 copies are mailed each 
week to representatives in the foreign 
service to enable them to keep in 
touch with national affairs. The orig- 
inal magazines, kept on file, can be 
borrowed upon request. 

These clipping and related services 
are necessarily limited to officials of 
the federal government and members 
of Congress. 

The United States Information 
Service, the third branch of the 
OGR, provides a single public clear- 
ing house in Washington for queries 
concerning all branches of the gov- 
ernment. This service was originally 
designed to make available to the 
public factual information regarding 
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government departments and their 
functions. It is now handling a great 
volume of inquiries dealing with all 
phases of national defense. It per- 
forms in a general way functions 
similar to those of the old informa- 
tion bureau of the Creel Committee 
on Public Information in the World 
War, 1917-19. 

One of the favorite pastimes of the 
Washington press corps is to pick the 
future “czar” of propaganda and 
censorship if America should become 
actively embroiled in war. Journal- 
ists with a penchant for prophecy 
have pointed out that Lowell Mel- 
lett, close-lipped $10,000-a-year con- 
fidential adviser to the President and 
director of the Office of Government 
Reports, would be today’s logical 
choice for filling George Creel’s post 
of the first World War as chairman 
of the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Mellett, a former executive 
and editor of the Scripps-Howard 
chain, now 57 years of age, and with 
a true “passion for anonymity,” de- 
murs at being earmarked as the 
forthcoming American edition of Dr. 
Goebbels, and insists that he is 
strongly opposed to any censorship 
in war except matters concerning 
technical and military secrets. 

The passage this year of H.R. 
3368, which authorized an annual 
appropriation to OGR of a sum not 
exceeding $1,500,000 — virtually 
doubling previous budgets of OGR 
—was pushed through largely as a 
defense measure. Although the mea- 
sure as finally passed did not reach 
the figure asked, OGR will be sub- 
stantially increased, and probably by 
1942 OGR will have a personnel of 
about 500 persons in Washington 
and in the field — roughly the size of 
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the Creel Committee in its heyday. 

The act (P. L. 107, 77th Congress, 
Ist session, Ch. 189) which was ap- 
proved by the President on June 9, 
1941, establishes OGR as a central 
clearing house through which indi- 
vidual citizens, organizations, and 
state or local government bodies may 
transmit inquiries and complaints 
and receive advice and information. 
It is to assist the President in dealing 
with special problems requiring the 
clearance of information between the 
federal government and state and lo- 
cal governments. It is charged with 
collecting and distributing informa- 
tion concerning the purposes and ac- 
tivities of executive departments and 
agencies for the use of the Congress, 
administrative officials and the pub- 
lic; finally it is to keep the President 
currently informed of the opinions, 
desires and complaints of citizens and 
groups of citizens and of state and 
local governments with respect to 
the work of federal agencies. 


NE of the most crucial and per- 
haps the most difficult defense 
press jobs is that of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. In order to ap- 
preciate the great amount of respon- 
sibility it carries, a brief survey of its 
structure may be helpful. 

On May 28, 1940, the President 
appointed the advisory commission 
to the Council of National Defense, 
composed of the Secretaries of War, 
Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Labor. The Council was 
directed to nominate and the Presi- 
dent to appoint seven members, each 
of whom possessed some special 
knowledge of an industry, public util- 
ity or the development of a natural 
resource vital in defense. 

The seven members of the Nation- 
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al Defense Advisory Commission 
(NDAC) were Ralph Budd, trans- 
portation; Chester Davis, agricul- 
ture; Harriet Elliott, consumer pro- 
tection; Leon Henderson, price sta- 
bilization; Sidney Hillman, labor; 
William S. Knudsen, industrial pro- 
duction; and Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., industrial materials. The director 
of information was Robert Wyman 
Horton, a friend of Lowell Mellett 
and a former Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York World- 
Telegram. 

An executive order filed May 25, 
1940, created the Office of Produc- 
tion Management (OPM) in an ef- 
fort to speed up production. Mr. 
Knudsen was named director-general, 
Mr. Hillman associate director-gen- 
eral and the Secretary of War and 
Secretary of the Navy members. 

As the organization has worked 
out, NDAC has gradually been su- 
perseded by OPM, and Mr. Horton 
is now head of the division of infor- 
mation of OPM with offices in the 
New Social Security Building. Assist- 
ant directors of information are 
George McMillan, Robert W. Straus 
and James D. Secrest. There are now 
(July, 1941) no fewer than sixteen 
divisions which give out information 
on activities of the national defense 
under Mr. Horton, whose office is 
technically in the Office of Emer- 
gency Management, and all OPM 
publicity funnels through this one 
key office. 

Mr. Horton’s major publicity divi- 
sions are: Production division 
(OPM); priorities division (OPM); 
division of purchases (OPM) — 
Bruce Catton; labor division (OPM); 
price administration; defense media- 
tion board; division of defense hous- 
ing coordination — David Snow; 
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health, welfare, recreation and nutri- 
tion; photography and newsreels; 
contracts and finance; editorial, pub- 
lications and _ periodicals — William 
Phillips; motion pictures, speeches; 
radio, press releases and publications, 
files and correspondence; press clip- 
pings; and, recently, civilian defense 
— James Kirby. 

With a staff of fifty or more pub- 
licity experts under his direction, 
Mr. Horton has already evolved a 
highly successful defense ‘“loud- 
speaker.” In 1940 NDAC issued 
about 350 press releases and several 
booklets. To July 25, 1941, OPM had 
issued almost 800 press releases on 
all phases of its defense work. 

In May, 1941, as a sample month, 
Mr. Horton’s division of information 
issued 198 press releases, totaling 794 
pages, and a total of 3,960,000 pages 
mimeographed. Of the 198 press re- 
leases about fifty-two were concerned 
with defense housing, thirty-four 
with price administration and relat- 
ed matters, twenty-three with priori- 
ties, twenty with production, twelve 
with welfare and related defense 
matters, eleven with purchases, ten 
with the defense mediation board, 
and others with other defense topics. 

Mr. Horton’s division has issued 
many pamphlet and booklet publica- 
tions concerned entirely with de- 
fense, such as “Major Defense Con- 
tracts Awarded by War and Navy 
Departments”; “Farming Out Meth- 
ods” (five bulletins issued to June, 
1941); “Priorities and Defense” — a 
70-page handbook on the operation 
of the priorities system; “Civil De- 
fense” series booklets of thirty and 
forty pages dealing with such topics 
as protective construction, fire de- 
fense and the like; “Defense Contract 
Service”; “Office for Emergency 
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Management Functions and Admin- 
istration Defense — One Year 
(OEM)”; and some smaller bro- 
chures. 

Some posters of eye-catching worth 
have made their appearance from 
OPM. First and most familiar was 
“We, the people . . .” with a flying 
eagle clutching a gear-wheel in its 
claws. “KEEP ’EM ROLLING,” a 
series of four posters issued by OPM 
which made their appearance in July, 
1941, and were distributed to de- 
fense plants, have a basic red-white- 
and-blue-design, pictures, tanks, mos- 
quito boats, airplanes and anti-air- 
craft guns as four subjects; size is 
30 by 40 inches and two-column mats 
are available to newspapers. These 
are photographic productions. Per- 
haps the most striking OPM poster 
is that of Jean Carlu, the French 
refugee, which shows a picture of a 
gigantic gloved workman’s hand 
tightening a bolt with a monkey- 
wrench with “AMERICA’S AN- 
SWER! — PRODUCTION” across 
the face of the poster. 

OPM also issues an official bulletin 
called Defense which appears each 
Tuesday and runs about twenty-four 
pages. Published by the Government 
Printing Office, the subscription price 
is 75 cents a year, and the July 22, 
1941, issue was Vol. 2, No. 29. 

The division of information has 
been credited in the press with popu- 
larizing the slogan: “Don’t let them 
catch US with our plants down!” 

Some noteworthy work has been 
achieved in the field of film produc- 
tion for defense, although lack of 
funds has proven a handicap. NDAC 
produced “Power for Defense,” a ten- 
minute movie which was shown in all 
the first-run theatres. NDAC in co- 
operation with the Tennessee Valley 
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Authority produced a_ two-reeler 
called “TVA” which stressed the 
role in defense which the TVA 
played. 

Some shorter subjects of five to ten 
minutes which have been success- 
fully exhibited in theatres are “Bits 
and Pieces” (on subcontracting); 
“America Builds Ships”; and “Army 
in Overalls” (CCC). Longer versions 
for non-theatrical exhibition of the 
first and third of these pictures have 
been made available. 


UR military authorities know 
that a well-equipped “arsenal 
of ideas” with which to supply 
weapons of psychological warfare is 
as important as an adequate force of 
dive bombers and tanks, and the past 
year has witnessed the streamlining 
of the public relations work of the 
War Department. 

The initial quickening impulse in 
modernizing the public relations of 
the Department was taken by the 
newly appointed Secretary of War, 
Henry L. Stimson, on July 24, 1940, 
when he announced the transfer of 
the public relations branch from the 
intelligence branch to the office of the 
deputy chief of staff. Thereafter it 
was to be designated as public rela- 
tions branch, office deputy chief of 
staff, War Department general staff. 

But in the echelons subordinate to 
the War Department and in all units 
of a tactical or administrative na- 
ture, public relations were to remain 
a function of command to be carried 
out through the intelligence section 
of each commander’s staff. 

The next major step was on Febru- 
ary 11, 1941, when Secretary Stim- 
son announced the organization, un- 
der his own supervision and control, 
of a bureau of public relations. Ev- 


ery agency of the War Department 
connected with public relations and 
related activities was to function un- 
der the supervision of this bureau. 
Under the new set-up, the public re- 
lations branch, office deputy chief of 
staff, and the current information 
section of the office of the Under- 
secretary of War were combined as 
part of the new bureau. Major-Gen- 
eral Robert C. Richardson, Jr., who 
had previously commanded the First 
Cavalry Division, Fort Bliss, Texas, 
was named director of the bureau of 
public relations. 

A complete reorganization of pub- 
lic relations work was undertaken by 
General Richardson. Time for March 
31, 1941, summarized the transfor- 
mation thus: 


Washington reporters have some- 
thing new to goggle at. It is a trans- 
formation in Army’s press section. A 
month ago it was a hole-in-the-wall 
bureau, cheerless in appearance, rag- 
gedly staffed, desultory in action. Then, 
from Fort Bliss came short, dark 
Major-General Robert Charlwood 
Richardson to take over. Last week 
Army’s press section appeared well on 
its way to becoming an efficient organ 
for supplying the public with military 
information. 

Now correspondents are greeted by 
a cordial captain in a brand-new cheer- 
ful reception room. Army cars whisk 
them to interviews in the War Depart- 
ment’s twenty outlying buildings. When 
brass hats refuse interviews, General 
Richardson gets the refusal rescinded. 
“They might push a brigadier-general 
around,” say his well-pleased subal- 
terns, “but not a major-general.” 


The bureau of public relations, di- 


vided into eight branches, includes 


nearly every aspect of publicity. The 
branches are: 


Administrative Branch — handles 
matters dealing with personnel, 
funds, supplies, correspondence, rec- 
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ords, mimeographing and distribu- 
tion and organization. 

Press Information Branch. The 
pattern for the press branch is a regu- 
lar city room of a newspaper and will 
be discussed shortly. This branch 
puts out press releases and main- 
tains contact with correspondents 
and news agencies. 

Pictorial and Radio Branch — 
specializes in matters pertaining to 
still pictures, news reels, motion pic- 
tures and radio broadcasts. 

Special Assignment Branch. This 
branch is charged with looking after 
special articles, reviewing military ar- 
ticles, preparing speeches, maintain- 
ing contact with magazine and fea- 
ture writers and attending to special 
correspondence. 

Planning Branch. This branch for- 
mulates policy, draws up rules and 
regulations, plans future events and 
supplies speakers. 

Intelligence and Analysis Branch 
— concerned with research work in 
the press, public opinion, radio and 
pictures, and special phases of public- 
ity. 

Field Liaison Branch — arranges 
field conferences and keeps in touch 
with field public relations officers and 
promotes certain field publications 
and releases. 

Procurement Information Branch 
— specializes in procurement activi- 
ties and has contact with production 
activities. 

In March, 1941, a conference of 
Army public relations officers was 
held in Washington by the War De- 
partment (March 11 to 14). Virtual- 
ly all angles of publicity which af- 
fect the Army were discussed, and 
lectures were given by competent 

speakers from the Army and civilian 
life. About 250 public relations of- 
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ficers from Army camps attended 
these meetings. 

A short description of the work of 
the press branch of the bureau of 
public relations will show some of the 
practical ways in which the bureau 
functions. Its chief concern may be 
said to be spot news. There is a press 
room in the Munitions Building 
where wire service reporters and 
Washington correspondents may 
work. There are desks, typewriters, 
telephones and reference facilities. In 
addition, there is a United Press tele- 
type printer service, maps, files of 
press releases for “pick-up service” 
and the like. 

The press branch usually has five 
officers — two Regular Army officers 
and three Reserve Corps officers. 
Daily contact is maintained with 
about 200 accredited correspondents 
of the press and wire services, radio 
news commentators, news magazines 
and other periodicals. 

The press branch distributes the 
press releases for the entire War 
Department. Releases are drafted 
and checked for accuracy with the 
arm, branch or service from which 
they emanate. Stencils are cut and 
mimeographed copies run off. The 
time varies from half an hour to 
several days for preparing a press 
release. The releases are sent to 
about seventy offices in the War 
Department and copies are placed 
in 250 folders that press and com- 
mercial establishments maintain in 
the press room. Copies are also 
sent to headquarters of corps areas, 
overseas departments, armies, army 
corps, fifty-five army stations that 
have requested them and about 200 
other agencies. 

Anywhere from two or three to 
a dozen press releases may be dis- 
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tributed in a single day. Important 
releases are mimeographed in num- 
bers from 900 to 1,100; contract and 
construction releases, 1,100 copies; 
releases of lesser importance, 850 
copies; some minor releases, 200 and 
fewer copies. 


ICTORIAL publicity was ex- 

panded substantially as an ac- 
tivity since about July 1, 1940, and 
has been growing rapidly since, 
especially with the establishment of 
the pictorial and radio branch in 
the bureau of public relations last 
February. 

The pictorial section, organized 
along functional lines — newsreels 
and still pictures—is concerned with 
the problem of greater dissemina- 
tion of news of national defense 
through the medium of pictures. 
Newsreels reach an audience esti- 
mated at 60 to 80 million people in 
America each week An increasingly 
great number of military subjects 
are included in the newsreels shipped 
to South America. 

The Washington representatives 
of newsreels are in almost daily con- 
tact with this branch. They come 
seeking suggestions, advice and co- 
operation. 

In modern war the camera has be- 
come a vital “weapon” and neither 
Army nor Navy could get along with- 
out it. The photographer’s lens, the 
eye of the commanding officer, which 
permits him to visualize at a glance 
terrain, fortifications and perhaps 
the disposition of the enemy. So in 
time of emergency great care is 
taken to supervise all nonmilitary 
photography on military reserva- 
tions. 

The Signal Corps of the Army is 
charged with conducting ground 
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photographic service for all activi- 
ties of the Army which are not 
otherwise provided with photo- 
graphic facilities. The Air Corps 
conducts the aerial photographic 
service. This service includes all 
activity required to obtain with 
military facilities an adequate pic- 
torial record of the Army, and pro- 
duction for distribution of such pic- 
tures. The Signal Corps and Air 
Corps maintain in their official pic- 
torial files in the War Department 
thousands of photographs (and 
these files go back for several de- 
cades) of pictures which commercial 
or private interests may purchase 
at cost. Ordinarily 5-by-7-inch glossy 
picture may sell for as little as 30 
cents. 

Newsreels have always been con- 
sidered by the Army an excellent 
medium for Army publicity. Army 
demonstrations and military exer- 
cises are usually welcome subjects 
for newsreels. 

Military personnel cannot be em- 
ployed in production of photoplays 
except by the permission of the War 
Department. Commanding officers 
who receive such requests forward 
them with recommendations to 
higher authority in Washington. If 
the War Department approves the 
filming of a photoplay involving 
military personnel, the Department 
designates an officer as its represen- 
tative who must supervise the pro- 
duction, to insure that the photo- 
play conforms to service regulations. 

If the photoplay or film to be 
shot is extensive, the War Depart- 
ment may have a board consisting 
of half a dozen officers from various 
branches which scans the scenarios 
submitted. When approval is granted, 
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certain regulations must be ob- 
served, such as the following: 


The pictures involving American sol- 
diers, cadets or scenes from Army life 
must be a true interpretation of mili- 
pred = depict incidents in which the 

Army has engaged and have historical 
or educational value from the Army 
viewpoint. All production must involve 
cooperation with the Army, and such 
cooperation must not result in the loss 
to civilian labor of an opportunity for 
employment and must not compete 
with any private enterprise. Army co- 
operation is to include only the assist- 
ance impossible for the producer to ob- 
tain from commercial sources. 

The picture must not involve the 
employment of military personnel in 
a depiction of soldiers of other nations. 
Members of the military service must 
not perform service for commercial 
photographers or motion picture com- 
panies in excess of requirements of ordi- 
nary military duty, except voluntarily. 
No compensation is given to officers, 
or enlisted men, or disbursed to funds, 
other than as a reimbursement for 
actual expenses or for injuries or in 
lieu of loss of property. Such coopera- 
tion must not involve the government 
in extra expense other than that im- 
posed by routine duty. The company 
or individuals taking the pictures must 
assume all financial liability for death, 
injuries or property damage which may 
take place as a result of filming the 
picture. When the picture-taking is 
hazardous or extensive the company 
taking the film must furnish a bond for 
all persons and property, including 
damages for which the government is 
not liable under the law. The Depart- 
ment may require the company to fur- 
nish insurance in reasonable amounts 
where the filming is extra hazardous to 
take care of possible injuries or damage. 


When a photoplay in which the 
Army has cooperated is finished, 
the finished production with exposed 
film and dialogues and titles must 
be submitted for review before it is 
released for public showing. The 
Department reserves the right to 
eliminate scenes or reject the whole 
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film if it does not meet with official 
approval. 

When scenes are made on military 
reservations in connection with an 
approved photoplay, these scenes 
cannot be used to provide back- 
grounds by means of special process 
photography in subsequent films 
without Department approval of 
script in advance of production and 
approval of completed film before 
release. 

One positive print of original pro- 
duction, as released, must be fur- 
nished without cost to the Depart- 
ment. Motion picture companies 
which have filmed photoplays with 
Department cooperation must so 
state in their advertisements and on 
the screens; and the exact wording 
must be approved by the War De- 
partment. 


HOTOGRAPHS of military sub- 

jects in general must conform 
to the principles and spirit of re- 
strictions laid down under the 
espionage act. Federal regulations 
governing the photographing of re- 
stricted subjects are found in title 
50 of the United States Code, 
“War,” chapter 4 of which is on es- 
pionage. The espionage law of June, 
1917, is still on the statute books 
and the first section deals with un- 
lawfully obtaining or permitting to 
be obtained information affecting 
national defense. 

The content of all photographs 
or strip films taken on military 
reservations must be in keeping 
with the act’s provisions. The na- 
ture of what is adjudged to contain 
military information of confidential 
nature will necessarily vary from 
time to time, depending upon such 
things as the international situation, 
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activities taking place on the mili- 
tary reservation, equipment present 
and so on. 

Frequently advertising concerns 
want to use pictures of an Army 
camp or project, or military person- 
nel, in advertisements. The rule is 
that a complete layout of the pro- 
posed advertisement must be first 
submitted to the Department, and 
each individual case is considered 
on its merits. No general rules are 
laid down, except that the adver- 
tisement must not state or convey 
the impression that the Army pre- 
fers a certain product over competi- 
tive products. 

In order to familiarize some of 
the personnel of the larger pictorial 
enterprises with progress in national 
defense, the bureau of public rela- 
tions of the Army conducted an air 
tour of unprecedented magnitude 
in the spring of 1941 for a group of 
representatives of radio, newsreel 
and photographic services. Men af- 
filiated with Acme Newspictures, 
Inc., Associated Press Photos, Click 
Magazine, Columbia Broadcasting 
Company, Council of National De- 
fense, Fox Movietone News, Inter- 
national News Photos, M-G-M News 
of the Day, Mutual Broadcasting 
System, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, pictorial and radio branch, 
War Department bureau of public 
relations, Paramount News, Pathé 
News Universal Newsreel and Wide 
World Photos made the ten-day 
tour under the direction of Colonel 
Frank A. Allen, Jr., head of the 
pictorial and radio branch. 

The tour included Bolling Field, 
Washington, D. C.; Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio; Fort Knox, Ky.; 
Fort Sill, Okla.; Tucson, Ariz.; Los 
Angeles, Calif; Fort Bliss, Tex.; 
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San Antonio, Tex.; Maxwell Field, 
Ala.; Fort Benning, Ga.; Langley 
Field; and Fort Monroe, Va. It 
lasted from about March 20 to April 
2, 1941. Time and facilities did not 
permit the taking of pictures of 
training activities. 

Space forbids going more into 
detail in recounting what other 
government establishments are do- 
ing in publicity for the defense pro- 
gram. But the examples given are 
typical of the “streamlining” that 
is taking place in all federal pub- 
licity agencies concerned with na- 
tional defense. 
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As the defense program reaclies a 
faster tempo, the converging effect 
of all governmental publicity upon 
media will be such that there will 
scarcely be any phase or area of 
dissemination untouched. Although 
today there does not exist a super- 
agency for publicity such as the 
Creel Committee on Public Infor- 
mation of World War I days, the 
present system of publicity set-ups 
in all major governmental depart- 
ments is probably only slightly less 
effective than a superagency follow- 
ing the general pattern of the CPI 
would be. 


The Press and Its Relation 
To Administrative Law 


By William F. Swindler 


Professor Swindler has recently become head of 
the new Department of Journalism, University of 
Idaho. Quarterly readers will recall his article, 
“Some Recent Legal Developments Relating to 
the Press,” in the June, 1939, issue. 


HE relation of the newspaper 

industry to the administrative 
law of the country has a twofold in- 
terest. It touches upon a little-ex- 
plored field of newspaper law, and it 
importantly illustrates some of the 
problems of the press as a big busi- 
ness entity. For administrative law 
has developed, as Freund * has point- 
ed out, largely to cope with the 
problems of widening industrialism; 
and the newspaper’s relations to it 
arise from the newspaper’s growth 
into the status of a large-scale profit 
enterprise. 

To handle the complex economic 
and social problems brought with 
the twentieth-century corporation 
required a governmental process as 
swift and direct as the management 
of a corporation itself. The answer, 
as Blachly’ puts it, has been a reg- 
ulatory body exercising “sub-legisla- 
tive, administrative and quasi-judi- 
cial” powers. The sum of these pow- 
ers is the assistance and regulation 
of large-scale industry, to protect 

1 Ernst Freund and others, The Growth 
of American Administrative Law, p. 19; cf. 
also Felix Frankfurter, “The T of Ad- 
ministrative Law,” 75 U. Pa. Law Rev. 614, 
617 (1927). 

2 Frederick Blachly and Miriam E. Oat- 


man, a Legislation and Ad- 
p. 184. 


the public and to insure the indus- 
try’s own economic health. 

Journalism has had a machine-age 
expansion, of course, which proper- 
ly puts it in the field regulable by 
administrative law. Metropolitan 
newspapering has become a multi- 
million dollar proposition. Great 
corporations have developed to han- 
dle the properties and investments 
involved. Chains and syndicates dot 
the field. The problems of labor, 
management and production have 
become major ones. 

And, long since, newspapers have 
lost their local intra-state character. 
As early as 1913, a Federal court 
was describing the contracts be- 
tween a newspaper and a press as- 
sociation as relating wholly to in- 
terstate business.* In 1938 this view 
was expanded by showing that a 
newspaper business operated locally 
is to be considered as “affecting in- 
terstate commerce” when part of its 
circulation is outside the state, its 
editions contain advertising solicited 
by national advertising representa- 
tives, portions of its Sunday edition 
are printed outside the state and 
many raw materials indispensable to 


8 Star-Chronicle Pub. Co. v. United Press 
Associations, 204 F. 217 (C. C. A. 8th, 1913). 


its production come from other 
areas.“ 

All of this has made it easy for 
the federal administrative agencies 
to establish contact with the news- 
papers. Yet the nature of the news- 
paper business has created some 
particular problems. Unlike other 
private enterprises, the press has the 
special and specific guarantee of the 
First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion; and this has been used on oc- 
casion to challenge the extension of 
administrative authority to the pub- 
lishers.” Another issue, never satis- 
factorily disposed of, has revolved 
around the question of whether or 
not the newspaper is a business af- 
fected with a public interest. 

By its very size and extent, the 
newspaper industry was bound to 
come into contact with federal ad- 
ministrative agencies. Sometimes 
these contacts have been no differ- 
ent from those of any other busi- 
nesses, but on other occasions the 
peculiar nature of the publishing in- 
dustry has been a point for special 
consideration, or at least a matter 
of argument. As a result, the experi- 
ence of the press with administra- 
tive regulation has been rather var- 
ied. This experience can be best il- 
lustrated through the records of 


* National Labor Relations Board v. A. 
S. Abell Co., 97 F. (2d) 951 (C. C. A. 4th, 
1988); cf. also Inter-Ocean Pub. C 
sociated Press, 181 Ill. 489, 56 N. E. 822 
(1900); Associated Press v. International 
News Service, 248 U. S. 215, 39 S. Ct. 68 
(1918); Associated Press v. National Labor 
—* Board, 801 U. S. 108, 57 S. 650 

1938). 

5 Cf. Associated Press v. National Labor 
Relations Board, supra, Note 4; Milwaukee 
Social Democrat Pub. Co. v. Burleson, 255 
U. S. 407, 41 S. Ct. 852 (1920). 

®Cf. Inter-Ocean Pub. Co. v. Associated 
Press, supra, Note 4, and State ex rel. Star 
Pub. Co. v. Associated Press, 159 Mo. 410, 
60 S. W. 91 (1901) ; ef. also Alschuler, B. P., 
“Are Newspapers Public Utilities?” 5 John 
Marshall Law Q. 270 (Dec. 1989). 
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those bodies with which the press 
has done most business—the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, the 
Wage and Hour Division of the De- 
partment of Labor and the Federal 
Communications Commission. 


HERE is little to distinguish the 

newspaper from any other in- 
dustry in the cases before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. News- 
paper negotiations before that body 
fall into two classes: negotiations 
for the cheaper transportation of 
printed papers —the finished prod- 
uct — and for the cheaper transpor- 
tation of newsprint paper — the raw 
material. This, of course, is the pur- 
pose of many another petitioner in 
appearing before the Commission. 
The chief distinction as regards the 
newspaper petitioners is that the 
printed papers receive among the 
lowest rates of any goods on the in- 
terstate transportation schedules 
fixed by the Commission.” 

However, this rate is only for 
daily newspaper publications — the 
Commission has held that where a 
Sunday magazine supplement was 
shipped in interstate commerce as a 
separate item, it was to be classi- 
fied as a magazine and charged a 
higher rate.* 

Problems of competition are the 
most typical of those presented to 
the Commission. In 1927, the El 
Dorado (Ark.) Daily News claimed 
that the charges on newsprint 


7Cf. Express Rates, 1938-1939, 281 I. C. 
C. 478 (Nov. 1938—-Mar. 1939); Express 
Classification, 1920, 59 1.C.C. 278 (Sept. 
1920-Jan. 1921); Express Rates, 1922, 83 
I. C. C. 670-671 1928). 

8 News-Times Pub. Co. v. Atchison, To- 


peka & Santa Fe Rwy. Co. et al., 26 1. C.C. 
895, 897 (Jan.—Ap. 1918). 
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shipped from New Orleans to 
Shreveport, twenty-two miles from 
El Dorado, were considerably lower 
than the rates to El Dorado itself. 
This put the Arkansas paper at a 
severe disadvantage in competing 
with the Shreveport Times and the 
Journal in its own circulation area. 
The Commission found the rate to 
be prejudicial and ordered adjust- 
ment.” 

Newspapers for the most part 
have made no plea for special con- 
sideration in determining newsprint 
rates. On the other hand, they have 
insisted in arguments against in- 
creased rates that it is virtually im- 
possible to raise the selling price of 
their product and thus pass on the 
increase to the consumer, as other 
industries might do. They have fur- 
ther stated that competition makes 
it extremely difficult to absorb an 
increase in newsprint rates through 
augmented advertising revenues.” 

The amount of newspaper busi- 
ness before the Commission has nev- 
er been great, but from the eco- 
nomic standpoint of the publishing 
industry it has been important. It is 
possible that during the current na- 
tional defense crisis the problem of 
adjusting newsprint transportation 
prices, along with others, may be 
taken up again.” 

® Chamber of Commerce of E! Dorado et 
al., v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rwy. 
Co., 126 1.C.C. 448, 445 (Ap.May 1927); 
cf. also Atlanta Journal Co. et al., v. Sea- 
board Airline Rwy. Co. et al., 28 I. C. C. 186 
(June 1913—Jan. 1914), and World Pub. Co. 
et al., v. Director General, Atchison, Topeka 
Santa Fe Rwy. Co. et al., 58 I. C. C. 491 
(June—Sept. 1920). 

“Cf. Official Classification Rates on 
Paper, 38 I.C.C. 128 (Jan.-April, 1916). 

11 Newsprint prices have frequently at- 
tracted government attention. The Depart- 
ment of Justice, as well as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has been interested, 


rimarily in the question of price manipu- 
tion. Cf. New York Times, May 24, 1938. 
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HE Federal Trade Commission, 

in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1940, examined 300,741 advertise- 
ments appearing in 2,970 copies of 
newspapers and magazines, and not- 
ed 24,104 of these as containing 
“representations that appeared to be 
false or misleading.” ” 

The Commission has sought in a 
general way to eliminate misrepre- 
sentation of products sold in inter- 
state commerce since its beginning 
in March, 1915. However, in 1929, 
feeling that “misrepresentations em- 
bodied in false and misleading ad- 
vertising in the periodical field was 
of such volume that it should re- 
ceive specialized attention,” the 
Commission created the Special 
Board of Investigation, consisting 
of three Commission attorneys, to 
conduct hearings exclusively on such 
cases.” 

The Commission’s investigations 
of false or misleading advertising are 
not, it is emphasized, to improve the 
morals of trade, but to protect in- 
terstate commerce from this form of 
unfair competition.* Its investiga- 
tions in the field of newspaper and 
periodical advertising, however, 
have grown so extensive that in 
1938 the Radio and Periodical Divi- 
sion was created to replace the Spe- 
cial Board of Investigation.” 

In the fiscal year 1938-1939, for 
example, the Commission issued 230 
stipulations to cease and desist from 
such advertising in periodicals and 

12 Annual Report, 1940, p. 120. 

13 Annual Report, 1936, p. 105. 

14Tom E. Shearer, “False Advertising,” 
19 Iowa Law Rev. 28, 84 (Nov. 1933). Un- 
der the Wheeler-Lea Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 
111) “unfair or deceptive acts or practices” 
are prohibited without the necessity of 
proving that they injure competition. Cf. 
“The Consumer and Federal Regulation of 
Advertising,” 53 Harvard Law Rev. 828, 


887 (Mar. 1940). 
% Annual Report, 1939, p. 105. 
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radio.” These stipulations were di- 
rected against the advertiser or ad- 
vertising agency concerned, and 
hence the effect upon the press, 
though important, was indirect. In 
its campaigns against false adver- 
tising, however, the Commission re- 
ports it has received the coopera- 
tion of the press generally.” A more 
direct contact with the publishers 
was effected some years ago by the 
Special Board of Investigation, 
which entered into a series of agree- 
ments with the newspapers whereby 
the newspapers were to abide by a 
stipulation entered into between the 
Commission and an _ advertising 
client of the newspaper.” 

The newspapers themselves have 
had few contacts with the Commis- 
sion. In 1935 the publishers of the 
Daily Oklahoman were ordered to 
cease and desist from contracting 
with advertisers for the exclusive 
use of the Oklahoman advertising 
columns and from providing rebates 
for advertisers’ refusal to use com- 
petitors’ space.” The Commission in 
1936 ordered the Blackwell (Okla.) 
Journal to cease and desist from 
making false and disparaging state- 
ments concerning the financial con- 
dition and responsibility of its com- 
petitors, offering free subscriptions 
to its own paper to competitors’ 
readers and quoting advertising 
rates below cost.” 


16 Ibid., p. 189. 

17Cf, Annual Report, 1937, p. 108. 

18 Correspondence from P. B. Morehouse, 
director, Radio and Periodical Division, 
Federal Trade Commission, May 15, 1941. 
The publisher’s intent in printing a pro- 
hibited advertisement is not an ingredient 
of the offense, but he is guilty if he know- 
ingly publishes an untrue advertisement. 
State v. Beacon Pub. Co., 141 Kan. 734, 42 
P. (2d) 960 (1935). 

1° Matter of Oklahoma Pub. Co., 21 F. T. 
C. 798 (June 25, 1935—Jan. 13, 1936). 

20 Matter of Blackwell Journal Pub. Co., 

F. T. C. 418 (July 10, 1986-Nov. 30, 
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These are, however, the only 
cases of significance involving news- 
papers. By far the greater portion 
of the Commission’s business affect- 
ing newspapers has related to meth- 
ods and means of advertisers. 


T IS in the field of labor prob- 
lems that the press has attained 
its widest direct contact with ad- 
ministrative law. In the brief period 
since 1936, for instance, the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board has han- 
dled and disposed of more than thir- 
ty cases of dispute or misrepre- 
sentation involving newspapers —a 
considerable number for the rela- 
tively short time covered. 
These cases have fallen into the 
following classes: 
Complaint cases: 
Order of reinstatement, back pay 
and/or cessation of discrimination 
or interference 
Order to cease and desist from re- 
fusing to bargain or from interfer- 
ing with organizing 
Representation cases: 
Certified C.I.0. (American News- 
paper Guild) 
Certified A. F. of L. ........... 
Refused to designate bargaining 


In complaint cases the Board’s 
business is with the publishers; in 
the representation cases it is with 
the reporters and other employes 
seeking to devise their bargaining 
system. 

In most complaint cases, the 
Board had the problem of determin- 


7 As of Jan. 1, 1941. Later records 
are incomplete. For a review of the Board's 
activities relative to the press up to Octo 
ber, 1938, see the Division of Economic 
Research's Bulletin No. 8, Collective Bar- 
gaining in the Newspaper Industry. For a 
general survey of Guild activities, cf. ‘“‘Col- 
lective Ba ning by the American News- 
paper Guild,” 50 Monthly Labor Rev. 825 
(April, 1940). 
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ing that certain employes had been 
discharged because of their union 
membership or activities, and of or- 
dering their reinstatement. The most 
celebrated case, of course, involved 
the discharge of Morris Watson by 
the Associated Press, and the ulti- 
mate decision of the Supreme Court, 
upholding the Board, that 


The act permits a discharge for any 
reason other than union activity or 
agitation for collective bargaining with 
employes. . . . The petitioner (Asso- 
ciated Press) is at liberty, whenever 
occasion may arise, to sever his (Wat- 
son’s) relationship for any cause that 
seems to it proper save only asa punish- 
ment for, or discouragement of, such 
— as the act declares permis- 
sible 


In March, 1941, the Supreme 
Court affirmed the Board’s author- 
ity to order an employer to cease 
and desist from refusing to bargain 
collectively with a union and from 
interfering with the union’s efforts 
to negotiate.” 

One newspaper sought to avoid 
the prohibition of discharging an 
employe for union membership by 
demoting him. Upon his resignation, 
the paper contended he had volun- 
tarily forfeited his right to seek re- 
instatement before the Board. The 
Board refused to concede this and 
ordered the employe’s reinstatement 
at his former rank.” 
Associa ted Press v. National Labor 
Relations Board, supra, Note 4. It has been 
held that union participation in a strike 
and boycott does not invalidate its claims 
of unfair labor practices on the part of 
the publisher. National —. Relations 
Board v. Hearst et al., 102 F. (2d) 658 
C. C. A. 9th, 1989). 

2% National Labor Relations Board v. 
Express Pub. Co., 312 U. S. ——, 61 S. Ct. 
698 (1941); cf. also Matter of Decatur 
Newspapers, Inc., and Decatur Newspaper 
- 16 N.L.R.B. 489 (Oct. 16-31, 

% Matter of R. C. Hoiles, C. H. Hoiles, 


Harry Hoiles, Mary Jane Hoiles, d/b under 
the trade name and style of Clovis News- 
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Chiefly because of its pioneering 
in the field, the American Newspa- 
per Guild has far outstripped any 
competing union in representation 
cases. The A.F.of L. organization, 
the American Federation of News- 
paper Writers, Reporters and Edi- 
torial Workers, has so far not won 
a complete victory. In Boston, for 
example, the reporters voted for it 
as their representative, but the gen- 
eral plant employes voted for the 
Guild and had it certified as the rep- 
resentative for their bargaining 
unit.” In one or two cases, general 
plant employes have rejected both 
C.I.0. and A. F.of L. unions in fa- 
vor of independent organizations.” 

One of the Board’s duties in deal- 
ing with newspaper employes has 
been to define the bargaining unit. 
In the cases of industrial or “ver- 
tical” unionism this has presented 
some difficulties, for the American 
Newspaper Guild proposes to in- 
clude non-editorial employes in its 
locals along with the writing staffs. 
The Board has usually ordered a 
separate election among the border- 
line employes to determine whether 
they wish to be included in the 
unit; if not, they are either certified 
as a separate unit or their petition 
for organization is dismissed.” The 
Board has left the question up to 
the employes themselves because it 
Journal the Evening 
nal) and Pryer C. Smith. 13 N.L.R.B 
1122 (June 1—July 81, 1939). The Board 
was upheld in a similar case in 1938. Cf. 
National Labor Relations Board v. Star 
Pub. Co., 97 F. (2d) 465 (C.C. A. 9th, 1938). 

% Matter of Boston Daily Record (New 
England Newspaper Pub. Co.) and News- 
paper Guild of Boston... 9 N.L.R.B. 25 
(Oct. 1-Nov. 80, 1988). 

% Matter of Brooklyn Daily E 
Newspaper Guild of ie York. 18 
B. 124 (Dec. 1-81, 1939). 

2 Cf. Matter of New York Evening Jour- 
nal, Inc., and 4904 Guild of New 


York... 12 N.L.R 127 (Ap. 1-May 31, 
1939). 


fe and 
~L. R. 


The Press and Administrative Law 


has found that while “there existed 
an interrelationship among the com- 
mercial employes due to the similar 
nature of their work, . at the 
same time their work and interests, 
though not entirely similar, were 
closely related to those of the edi- 
torial employes.”* This policy has 
not proved entirely satisfactory, but 
the Board feels that the problem will 
solve itself as unionization of the 
newspaper industry progresses. 


HE newspaper labor problem 

has carried over into another ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction, that of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the De- 
partment of Labor, which adminis- 
ters the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Almost from the first the newspa- 
pers have opposed the classification 
of newspaper employes or newspa- 
pers as groups subject to the act’s 
provisions, but without success. 
Shortly after the act went into 
force, the Administrator denied the 
request that newspapers be classified 
as “service organization” (e. g., res- 
taurants, hotels) exempt from mini- 
mum wage requirements.” Weekly 
newspaper employes have been ex- 
empted from the first, however, un- 
der certain general conditions.” 

In April, 1939, Katharine F. Len- 
root, chief of the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, ruled 
that newsboys under sixteen years 
of age, when part of the “chain of 
production” of a newspaper which 
enters the stream of interstate com- 
merce, come under the child labor 
provisions of the act. 


Fa 4th Annual Report, 1939, 
Bulletin No. in 1 
js 2 our Reporter 77 (1988) ; cf. ibid., 


* Tbid., 71. 
12 Wage & Hour Reporter 198 (1989). 
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In 1941 the Division issued cer- 
tain new definitions of “profession- 
al” workers who might be exempt 
from the administration of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The newspa- 
pers promptly petitioned again to 
have newspaper reporters placed in 
this classification. Administrator 
Fleming advised them that he did 
not anticipate the newspapers’ being 
able to prove that their employes 
met all of the requisites for “pro- 
fessional” classification, and hence 
that it was not likely that they 
would win exemption.” 

At this writing the authority of 
the Wage and Hour Division over 
the press has not been tested before 
the Supreme Court, but a series of 
United States District Court deci- 
sions, in Massachusetts, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, have been in favor of 
the Administrator.” 


HE growth of radio as a medium 
of news communication has been 
a subject of considerable interest to 
the government, particularly as re- 
gards the possibility of partial con- 
trol of both press and radio by the 
same industry. The question has 
not been easily solved, and much is 
still being said on the subject of 
joint newspaper-radio operation. 
In any event, the Commission has 
frequently made a point of consid- 
ering the special nature of a news- 
paper in approving or rejecting an 
application for broadcasting license. 
The Hartford Times thus in 1935 
emphasized in its petition that “it 
proposes to utilize the station for 


823 Wage & Hour Reporter 434, 879 


(1940). 

3% Cf. Fleming v. Lowell Sun Co., 36 F. 
Supp. Fleming v. Gazette Pub. 
b= 88 Supp. (No. 4536, June 9, 

1941); Fleming v. Easton Pub. Co., 88 F. 
Supp. 677 (1941). 
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the dissemination of news — local, 
national and international. It is 
claimed that there has been no lo- 
cal news coverage by the two sta- 
tions now operating in Hartford.” “ 

To bolster its claim for renewal of 
its license, the Detroit News stated 
that “all agencies of the newspaper 
have been made available for and 
used in the operation of the broad- 
cast station and the building of its 
broadcast features.”” Connections 
with all the news services and with 
many syndicated columnists have 
also been put forward as a valuable 
point of consideration in granting a 
license.” 

The past character of the newspa- 
per has been made a factor in judg- 
ing the worthiness of a petition. A 
North Carolina applicant was turned 
down because it was shown that his 
newspaper had been convicted of 
violating a state libel statute.” In 
Washington, opponents to a news- 
paper radio petition declared that 
the newspaper had “terrorized the 
public” by its attacks upon leading 
citizens, and that if granted a license 
it would continue this policy on the 
air. While this application was 
turned down for other reasons, the 
Commission acknowledged that the 


34 of Hartford 


Broadcasting Co. 
* C. 694, 697 (July dene 
Matter News Ass., Inc., et 
Matter of Pub. Co., 4 F. 
C. C. 117 (March, 1937—Nov. 15, 1987). The 
availability of news facilities, of course, 
oes not insure granting of a license. Cf. 
Matter of Ventura County Star, Inc., 4 
F. C. C. 285. 
37 Matter of Thoms, 5 F. C. C. 84 (Nov. 
16, 1987—Jan. 30, 1988). 
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character of the newspaper might be 
considered in passing upon such a 
petition.” 

The question of newspaper mo- 
nopoly of communications channels, 
however, is the biggest one before 
the Commission. In a case where the 
newspaper concerned owned two sta- 
tions, the Commission approved the 
transfer of control of one station to 
another newpaper, since this created 
greater competition in the territory 
served.” In another case, a newspa- 
per already owning a station was re- 
fused an extension of its broadcast- 
ing facilities.“ The courts have also 
upheld the Commission’s action in 
granting a license to a newspaper’s 
rival where it found such a grant did 
not overservice the area.” 

This comparative survey shows, if 
little else, that modern administra- 
tive law affects the newspaper in- 
dustry in at least four vital fields — 
the transportation of its raw mate- 
rials and finished products, advertis- 
ing, labor, and communications fa- 
cilities. There is nothing particular- 
ly novel in any of these, but collect- 
ively they demonstrate the place of 
the newspaper industry in the great 
corporation economy which adminis- 
trative law seeks in some degree to 
regulate. 

88 Matter of Bellingham Pub. Co., 6 F.C. 
C. 81 (July 1, 1988-Feb. 28, 1989). 

3® Matter "of Memphis Commercial-Ap- 
peal Co. et al., 6 F. C. C. 419; cf. also Mat- 
ter of Thomas & Rockford | ‘ences 
Newspapers, Inc., 5 F. C. C 

“ Matter of Louisville Times Co. et al., 
Pulitecr’ Pub. Co. v. Federal Communi- 


cations Commission, 94 F. (2d) 249 (D.C. 
C. A., 1987). 


The Accuracy of Creel Committee News, 
1917-1919: An Examination of Cases 


By Walton E. Bean 


Dr. Bean, instructor in history and political 
science in the University of California, College 
of Agriculture, here analyzes the more common 
charges of inaccuracy made against the Creel 
Committee on Public Information. 


URING the “last” war, the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, 
under the chairmanship of George 
Creel, was the official agency for the 
release of news from the War, Navy, 
and a number of other United States 
Government Departments. Both dur- 
ing and after the war, there was wide- 
spread popular belief that the CPI 
was a propaganda agency unscrupu- 
lous enough to issue deliberately false 


news about military and naval de- 
velopments. This conception was 
well summarized by Roscoe Brown, 
in an article called “The Menace to 
Journalism,” in 1921: 


The war gave a great impetus to 
propaganda. Surrender to it by the 
newspapers was a form of patriotic 
service. Mr. Creel’s mental treatment, 
his suggestions of what the American 

ple, to help win the war, should be- 
we about fights with submarines or 
building airplanes, were faithfully 
transmitted to them by a mobilized 
press. For that the press need not 
apologize. Even public opinion must 
goosestep in a military movement, 
even though it may know it is being 
fooled.” 


Though this distrust of all CPI 
news about attacks on American 


convoys and about the progress of 
American aircraft production became 


1 North American Review, CCXIV (No- 
vember, 1921), 611. 


general, there has been made no un- 
prejudiced examination of the evi- 
dence behind the specific charges on 
which the distrust was based. More- 
over, the charges were so few that 
their circumstances can be presented 
in a single article. 

The cause célébre among these 
charges concerned what came to be 
known as the “Fourth of July fake” 
of 1917. The accusation, in its strong- 
est form, was that a CPI story de- 
scribing the repulse of submarine 
attacks on the first fleet of American 
transports was at best grossly ex- 
aggerated and at worst flatly false; 
and that the Committee had, further- 
more, deliberately chosen the na- 
tional holiday for the publication of 
the announcement, in an attempt at 
crude manipulation of American 
morale. That justice has never been 
done to the evidence in this case is 
not remarkable, for it provides an 
historical detective story of which 
the circumstances possess a conplex- 
ity alternately maddening and hilari- 
ous. 

As was not sufficiently emphasized 
at the time, this first major part of 
the American Expeditionary Force 
travelled in four separate conting- 
ents, the four arriving in France from 
one to three days apart, between 
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June 26 and July 3. On June 28, the 
Navy Department received two 
cables from Admiral Gleaves, com- 
manding convoy operations in the 
Atlantic. They were received in code, 
and the only available texts are 
paraphrases prepared by the Navy 
Department, now in the files of the 
CPI. The following is a paraphrase 
of the cable describing the voyage 
of the first contingent. It contains 
insertions in parentheses, which seem 
to have been made by a naval official 
somewhere in the transit of the mes- 
sage. It contains also my inserted 
explanation, in brackets: 


PARAPHRASE I-P-5 
Paris June 28 
Secretary of the Navy Washington 
Quote USS SEATTLE with group no, 
2 [a mistake for group no. 1] of the 
expeditionary force comprising USS 
DEKALB WILKES FANNING and 
the transports TENADORES PAS- 
TORES HAVANA SARATOGA ar- 
rived at St. Nazaire France. On the 
26th of June the group was met and 
escorted by US destroyers and two 
small French war vessels. USS COR- 
SAIR with group no. 2. USS ROE was 
detached at 9 am June 17th about 
Lat. 39 degrees N Long. 51 degrees W. 
to return to American port. It is re- 
quested that department inform (USS 
MAUMEE possible omitted here) USS 
FANNING with the one will not re- 
turn to St. John New Brunswick 
(Should be Newfoundland). Group 
no. 1 was attacked at 10:30 p. m. 
June 22nd, in Lat. 47 degrees N. Long. 
25 degrees 30 minutes W. about eighty- 
five miles from first rendezvous. Sub- 
marine opened fire with one torpedo 
which crossed bow of USS SEATTLE. 
Two torpedoes passed close to the 
HAVANA and one crossed bow and 
one under stern of DEKALB as she 
was turning away. No hits were regis- 
tered. Gleaves Unquote 24027 
Sayles 
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If the paraphrases are correct, the 
following cable describing the voyage 
of the second contingent was for 
some reason transmitted shortly be- 
fore the above: 


PARAPHRASE I-P-3 
Paris June 28, 1917 
Secretary of the Navy Washington 
Quote The group no. 2 of the Expedi- 
tionary forces arrived at St. Nazaire 
France the 27th of June at six am. 
It is composed of the USS APHRO- 
DITE BURROWS BIRNINGHAM 
[sic] CORASIR [sic] HENDERSON 
and the transports MOMUS AN- 
TILLES LENAPE and five destroyers 
as escort. At Lat. 47 degrees N longi- 
tude 8 degrees W a submarine ap- 
proached the group on which the 
CUMMINGS fired a grenade there 
was noticed on the surface oil and 
debris. Signed Gleaves unquote 03028 
Sayles 


531 am? 
The texts of the cables from Ad- 


miral Gleaves were never published, 
either in original code or in para- 
phrase. The Navy Department 
denied their publication on the 
ground that the code should obvious- 
ly not be revealed and that even 
paraphrases would furnish the enemy 
with detailed naval information of 
incalculable value’ 


ATE in the afternoon of July 3, 
another cable came from Admiral 
Gleaves, announcing the safe arrival 
of the fourth and final contingent in 
France.‘ Immediately, George Creel 
wrote and Secretary Daniels signed 
a “Press Statement,” “From _ the 
Committee on Public Information. 
2 MSS., National Archives, CPI 1-Al (40). 
3 Secretary Daniels to Senator Tillman 
of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, 
July 21, 1917, Congressional Record, July 
24, 1917, pp. 5418-9. 
Creel, How We Advertised America 


(New York: Harper, 1920), p. 29. No text of 
this particular cable is ava able. 


File 
ONI 
File 
ONI 
Admiral 
i 749 am. 


The Accuracy of Creel Committee News, 1917-19 


For immediate release,” consisting 
chiefly of an “Official Statement of 
Secretary Daniels.”° The factual in- 
formation thus offered to the public 
as to the submarine attacks was sub- 
stantially that contained in the 
Gleaves cables. It was stated, how- 
ever, in somewhat emotional langu- 
age. Particularly was this true of the 
sentences, “The [first] attack was 
made in force, although the night 
made impossible any exact count of 
the U-boats gathered for what they 
deemed a slaughter;” and “No more 
thrilling Fourth of July celebration 
could have been arranged than this 
glad news that lifts the shadow of 
dread from the heart of America.” 
On July 5, the day after the offi- 
cial story of the submarine attacks 
was published in most American 
newspapers, the Associated Press in 
New York received a remarkable 
cable from its London office. This 
quoted a dispatch which the London 
office had received from Frank Am- 
erica, its correspondent at Queens- 
town, where some of the destroyer 
escorts were based. The cable read: 
July 5, 1917. London. Thursday con- 
fidential following Americas naval base 
passed for publication U. S. A. only 
quote private attitude official circles 
here that Daniels story made out whole 
cloth there no submarine attack what- 
ever no torpedoes seen no gunfire from 
destroyers stop our destroyers fre- 
quently fire at logs or anything that 
might prove periscope stop officials 
therefore decline permit aftermath 
story from this end. A.P° 


This dispatch the Associated Press 
immediately gave to the newspapers. 


5 Ibid., pp. 830-82; New York Times, July 
4, — p. 1; Official Bulletin, July 5, 1917, 


1 6 Text as given in Melville E. Stone, Fifty 
Years a Journalist (Garden City: Double- 
am Page, 1921), p. 826; italics inserted by 

one. 
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As the circumstances were explained 
after the war by Melville Stone, the 
Associated Press’s general manager, 
the words “passed for publication 
U.S. A. only” had been stamped by 
a British censor in London on the 
copy submitted to him by the Lon- 
don AP office. These words were not 
intended to be part of the AP cable 
itself, which was intended to be 
strictly confidential. But in trans- 
mitting it to New York, the cable 
operator incorporated the stamped 
words directly into the cable proper, 
and when they came through as 
part of it they were interpreted lit- 
erally. 

Stone did not explain why the fact 
that the cable also contained the 
word “confidential” was ignored.” 

As was later revealed in an in- 
vestigation by the American naval 
censor at Queenstown, the London 
office of the AP had wired its cor- 
respondent, Frank America, asking 
for a “Queenstown end of the story” 
of the submarine attacks. America 
was refused the naval censor’s per- 
mission to write any such story, but 
he did wire to London the dispatch 
quoted above, without submitting 
it to censorship at all. This action 
was not improper, because he in- 
tended it only “for the private infor- 
mation of his superiors” in London. 
As for the information, it “repre- 
sented his general impression formed 
as the result of casual conversations 
held with a couple of officers and 
some men,” whom he did not know, 
but had met “on the pier, in the 
streets, or at the hotel.” * 

TStone, Fifty Years a Journalist, pp. 
326-7. Creel considers this explanation by 
Stone to have been an invention (oral state- 
ment of Creel to the writer, Feb. 20, 1941). 

8 Report of Commander J. R. P. Pringle 


to Admiral Gleaves, Aug. 8, 1917. Text in 
Creel, How We Advertised America, p. 42. 
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Whether or not any of Frank 
America’s alleged informants had 
actually been in any of the naval 
escorts was never made clear. It 
is probable, as the naval censor 
thought, that they had no direct 
knowledge at all, and spoke from 
nothing more than their “general 
tendency” to attribute most stories 
of torpedoes and periscopes to ex- 
citement over porpoises and floating 
spars.’ Creel’s personal suspicion is 
that Frank America’s skeptical in- 
formant at Queenstown was none 
other than Admiral Sims, whose 
jealousy of Admiral Gleaves, Creel 
thinks, may have prompted him to 
minimize the story, and whose po- 
sition as commander of American 
naval forces in European waters 
would have made it necessary for 
the AP man to keep the real source 
of the opinion anonymous.” While 
this interesting hypothesis cannot 
be proved, there would seem to be 
evidence for it in America’s dis- 
patch in the words “private attitude 
official circles here.” If Sims was 
indeed the original skeptic, however, 
it is virtually certain that, when 
first asked about the submarine 
story, he had no idea that it had 
been published as an official state- 
ment by the Secretary of the Navy. 
Thus, he may have been speaking 
for himself when he wrote to Dan- 
iels on August 8 that the “men .. . 
on the docks” had not known this, 
and had simply expressed “the usual 
facetious incredulity.” 


of Commander Pringle po 


miral Gleaves, Aug. 8, 1917, ha. 
We Advertised America, p. 

10 Oral statement of Creel t to the writer, 
Feb. 20, 1941. 

1 Sims to Daniels, Aug. 8, 1917. Text in 
U. S., Congress, House, Committee on Ap- 

ropriations, Su Civil Bill, 1919. Hear- 
. «+, Volume III, Committee on 

lic (1918), p. 30 
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On July 7, the New York Times 
quoted Creel (or, as he insisted, mis- 
quoted him) as having told report- 
ers that the Gleaves cable had been 
“ ‘rather cryptic’” and that he had 
“‘elaborated’” on it.” A Times edi- 
torial condemned this use of Creel’s 
qualities of “emotion and imagina- 
tion.” A few days later the Nation 
called it “plain ‘faking,’” and warn- 
ed the CPI chairman “not to at- 
tempt any more fine writing, in the 
guise of official news, in order to 
warm the cockles of the hearts of 
his fellow citizens.” * Creel himself 
admitted that, when he was writing 
the statement, “the spirit of thanks- 
giving . . . insensibly took charge 
of phraseology.” ” 


LABORATION of language, 
however, was one thing, and 
charges of invention or falsification 
of essential fact were quite another. 
Such a charge was given national 
prominence when Republican Sena- 
tor Boies Penrose of Pennsylvania 
rose in the Senate on July 9 to read 
an editorial from the New York 
Times of the day before. This edi- 
torial can now be seen to have con- 
tained, in itself, certain elaborations 
not only of the actual facts but of 
the evidence then available. It said 
that an AP correspondent had been 
aboard one of the vessels acting as 
convoy for the troop transports, in 
“their recent voyage across the At- 
lantic”; that upon arrival this cor- 
respondent had sent a dispatch 
reporting “‘a smooth sea and an 
12 New York Times, July 7, 1917, p. 2; cf. 
Creel, How We Adve: America, p. 33. 


13“Committee on Public Information” 
(editorial), New York Times, July 7, 1918, 


8. 
14 ‘Elaborating’ War News” (editorial), 
vertised America, p. 


uneventful voyage’”; that he could 
hardly have been “asleep” through- 
out both of the “two spirited naval 
engagements” described in the offi- 
cial statement of July 3; and that, 
after this statement was published, 
he sent “a second dispatch” on July 
5 specifically denying that there had 
been any submarine attacks at all.” 
Now, a quotation from this “second 
dispatch,” in the editorial read by 
Penrose, reveals that it actually 
came from the July 5 dispatch by 
Frank America, from Queenstown 
via London. And since Frank Amer- 
ica had been at Queenstown the 
whole time, he could not have been 
the same correspondent who sent the 
earlier dispatch about “ ‘smooth sea 

and an uneventful voyage.’” 
Another error in the editorial was 
that it ignored the repeated refer- 
ences in the official statement of 
July 3 to the fact that the flotilla 
had sailed in four separate contin- 
gents. True, that statement had not 
mentioned specifically the actual 
circumstances that the contingents 
were sailing days apart; that a cor- 
respondent or anyone else on any 
one contingent would not have 
heard the sounds of firing from an- 
other; and that the first and sec- 
ond contingents had been the ones 
attacked, while the third and fourth 
had not been attacked at all. The 
editorial read by Penrose, however, 
did not even mention these actual 
circumstances as possibilities, and 
indeed based its argument on the 
assumption that anyone on a vessel 
in any of the contingents must have 
heard firing engaged in by any of 
the others. This was particularly 
16 New York Times, July 8, section II, p. 
essional 


2; also, quoted by Penrose, Congr 
Record, July 9, 1917, p. 4811. 
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unfair on the part of the New York 
Times, which had itself published 
on July 7 a sailor’s thrilling and 
detailed account of the repulse of 
one of the submarine attacks. 

After reading the editorial, Sena- 
tor Penrose added that he was 
“curious to know . . . whether the 
battle was an hallucination of the 
Secretary of the Navy and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Public 
Information.” He then submitted a 
resolution directing the Secretary of 
the Navy to send to the Senate the 
Gleaves cables relating to “the al- 
leged encounter.” “ On the next day, 
in the House, Republican Represen- 
tative Walsh of Massachusetts drew 
applause by calling the whole 
Daniels-Creel statement “a fable,” 
which “might have been poetic li- 
cense, or possibly imagination 
aroused by the approach of the na- 
tion’s holiday.” * 

On July 24, in the Senate, Pen- 
rose opened the debate on his reso- 
lution.” He began by saying that 
the chairman of the CPI was a man 
who failed to command the respect 
of the journalistic profession. Again 
summarizing the “submarine lie” of 
July 4, and the contradiction of it 
by the Associated Press report of 
July 5, Penrose referred to the 
whole story as a “colossal fraud” 
perpetrated by a “committee on 
misinformation.”” As evidence of 
bad faith on the part of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, he read portions 
of a letter written by Secretary 
Daniels on July 21 to Democratic 
Senator Tillman, chairman of the 
Senate naval affairs committee, of 

17S. Res. 101, 65th Cong., 1st sess., Con- 
gressional Record, July 9, 1917, p. 4811. 

18 Jbid., July 10, 1917, p. 4923. 


1 Ibid., July 24, 1917, p. 5414. 
Ibid., pp. 5415 and 5416. 
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which Penrose was a member. This 
letter spoke of the intense emotional 
relief resulting from the news of the 
safe arrival of the transports; it ex- 
plained that the Navy Department 
had known of the two attacks for 
several days; and it explained that 
the Department never gave out in 
wartime the exact language of dis- 
patches revealing a code, or reveal- 
ing the names of specific vessels or 
the numbers of vessels in any par- 
ticular engagement. “The important 
part of the statement,” the Secre- 
tary had written, was that all the 
troops had arrived safely. “If,” the 
letter went on, “the terms ‘battle’ 
and ‘attacked in force’ are open to 
criticism, the fact remains that the 
rejoicing was warranted.”™ Having 
read these portions of Daniels’ let- 
ter, Penrose concluded: 
And therefore, Mr. President, as one 
of the symptoms of this rejoicing, the 
American public is regaled on the 
Fourth of July with a bombastic ac- 
count of a battle which never occurred 
and relating to a squadron which 
crossed the ocean in placid seas and 


arrived on the other side without an 
important event.” 


Democratic Senator Swanson of 
Virginia (later a Secretary of the 
Navy himself) had clearly had diffi- 
culty in containing himself during 
Penrose’s remarks, and when Pen- 
rose had finished Swanson exploded. 
Reading the full text of Daniels’ 
letter, Swanson pointed out that 
Penrose had omitted the final para- 
graph, and particularly the final 
sentence, which read: “The cable- 
grams from the rear admiral, which 
have not been given to the press for 
the reason stated above, are, of 

21 Extracts from Daniels to Tillman, July 
21, 1917, read by Penrose, Congressional 


Record, July 24, 1017, p. 5415. 
2 Ibid. +» Pp. 5416. 
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course, subject to the inspection of 
the naval affairs committee.” *™ On 
the day before, Swanson said, he 
had read the cables as a member of 
the naval affairs committee, and 
had then requested Penrose, who 
was also a member of that commit- 
tee, to read them himself. This Pen- 
rose (who did not deny it) had not 
done. Instead, Swanson continued, 
he had deliberately refused to in- 
form himself of the essential facts 
in a matter in which he was making 
a slanderous accusation. Swanson 
went on to present an account of 
the facts, based on the Gleaves 
cables, which was essentially accu- 
rate, though it refrained from quot- 
ing the cables directly.” Said the 
Virginia Senator in conclusion: 


I should like to know, in the begin- 
ning of this war, if every time the 
navy does a gallant act it is to be the 
subject of petty, partisan ridicule 
which will please Germany and com- 
mend itself to the consideration of the 
Kaiser.” 


EPUBLICAN Senator Lodge 
came to Penrose’s assistance by 
maintaining that the issue was not 
the conduct of the navy, but that 
of Mr. Creel, who, “thank God, is 
not the American navy.”” When 
Democratic Senator James pointed 
out that for the facts of the official 
statement Creel was less responsible 
than Daniels, Lodge added that the 
Secretary was not the navy either. 
This debate in the Senate fol- 
lowed strictly partisan lines. In the 
course of it, Republican Senators 
Penrose, Lodge, Wadsworth and 
Weeks were aligned in criticizing 
23 Daniels to Tillman, Jay 21, 1917, read 
by Swanson, ibid., p 
Congressional July 24, 1917, 


2% Ibid., p. 5417. 
Ibid., p. 5418. 


members of the administration and 
defending their right to criticize 
them. Democratic Senators Swan- 
son, James, Shafroth, Overman, Till- 
man, Smith of Georgia and Smith 
of Arizona all participated in the 
counterattack on the good faith and 
even the patriotism of the Republi- 
cans. Attacks upon Wilson by the 
opposition in Congress were com- 
pared to similar attacks upon Lin- 
coln, and Senator James spoke of 
“Copperheadism.” * 

As for the Penrose resolution, it 
failed to come to a vote. 

After the full and final report of 
Admiral Gleaves was received, the 
Navy Department apparently de- 
cided to reverse its policy, for it al- 
lowed the text of the report to be 
published on August 2. Only names 
of ships and officers, and latitudes 
and longitudes were omitted.” The 
cablegrams of June 28 and July 3 
were still not made public, but the 
essential facts given in them, as well 
as in the Creel-Daniels statement, 
were confirmed. The New York 
Times, however, made no apology 
for its previous insinuations that the 
submarine attacks had been in- 
vented. Instead, it published the 
text of the Gleaves report on page 
two, at the end of an article which 
began on page one with the sub- 
headline: “Shows Creel Exaggerated 
Ambush of Transports,” and which 
took refuge in the quibble as to 
whether any of the attacks had been, 
in Creel’s language, “in force.” ” 


8 Congressional Record, July 24, 1917, 


p. 5422. 
Report of Admiral Gleaves, dated 


France, July 12, 1917, New York Times, 
Aug. 2, 1917, p. 2. It was substantially re- 
peated in Gleaves, History of the Transport 
Service (New York: Doran, 1921), pp. 40- 
49; its text is also in Creel, How We Adver- 
i . 87-41. 

imes, Aug. 2, 1917, p. 1. 


tised America, 
% New York 
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As for the Associated Press, which 
had originally been responsible for 
the whole attack on the veracity of 
the official statement, its general 
manager, Melville Stone, never ad- 
mitted that the story was not false. 
Indeed, so obstinately did Stone 
cling to the charge of fabrication, 
and so much thought and emotion 
did he devote to it, that in his 
recollections of the episode after 
the war he seems to have been 
guilty of a certain degree of elab- 
oration on his own account. In 1921, 
in his book “Fifty Years a Journa- 
list,” Stone wrote that sometime 
in the summer of 1917 Admiral 
Gleaves had thanked him heartily 
“for denying that silly story given 
out from Washington respecting two 
fierce battles with submarines.” ™ 
Now, as the title of his book sug- 
gests, Stone was at that time a very 
old man, and, as its contents sug- 
gest, a very vain one. That Gleaves 
made the remarks Stone quoted, in 
just the manner Stone’s memory 
attributed to them, is highly im- 
probable. The Admiral himself in- 
cluded his final report of the voy- 
ages, verbatim, in his own “History 
of the Transport Service,” published 
in 1921. 

If Melville Stone was carried away 
by his feelings in his later broodings 
over the whole affair, so also was 
George Creel. In a speech at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on January 19, 1918, 
Creel said (and admitted in a letter 
to Stone that he had said) “that the 
correspondent who sent the cable 
denying the truth of the Fourth of 
July submarine story had been ex- 
pelled from the fleet as a result of 
an inquiry by the British Admiral- 


%1 Stone, Fifty Years a Journalist, pp. 
327-8. 
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ty.”™ Stone was able to prove to 
Creel that Frank America had in 
fact been exonerated by the British 
court of inquiry and had remained 
at his post.” 

However bitter and excited the 
recriminations that followed, it is 
clear that the “Fourth of July story” 
was no fake. And insofar as the only 
legitimate question about it was 
whether it was an “elaboration” of 
the mere language, not the essen- 
tial facts, of another account, the 
whole storm of debate was, as Ray 
Stannard Baker has called it, a 
tempest in a teapot.“ The practical 
effects of the episode, on the other 
hand, were anything but trivial. 
David Lawrence, for example, 
thought in the fall of 1917 that “the 
unfortunate elaboration”’ of the 
story had greatly diminished the 
confidence of the press and the pub- 
lic in all of the Committee’s news.” 
And the completely mistaken charge 
that the whole story was an outright 
fabrication was kept alive both dur- 
ing and after the war.” 


F THE scattering of other at- 
tacks on the news veracity of 
the CPI, none had the sensational 


a2 y of Creel to Stone, Feb. 5, 1918, 
CPI 1-Al (40). 

33 Stone to Creel, Feb. 8, 1918, and April 
17, 1918, CPI 1-Al (40). Creel does not 
seem to have answered either of these let- 
ters. It will be recalled that Frank America 
was also cleared of blame for any inten- 
tionally improper action, in the report of 
Commander Pringle, American naval cen- 


row Wilson. Life and 
Doubleday, Page, 


% Lawrence, “Not For Publication.” 
Saturday Evening Post, CXC (Dec. 1, 1917), 
101. 
% Cf., e.g., Republican Senator Sherman, 
in the Congressional Record, July 12, 1918, 
p. 8991; Robert E. Annin, Woodrow Wil- 
son; a Character Study (New York: Dodd, 
Mead, 1924), p. 282; and George Sylvester 
Viereck, Spreading Germs of Hate (New 
York: Horace Liveright, 1980), p. 199. 
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qualities of the famous “submarine 
story.” The only important ones had 
to do with reports about American 
aircraft production, a subject about 
which public opinion vacillated be- 
tween fantastic optimism and abys- 
mal pessimism. In 1918, public dis- 
trust of any and all “news” on the 
subject became acute. Much criti- 
cism of the overconfidence of Gov- 
ernment officials had resulted from 
the dismal reports of a committee of 
the Aeronautical Society of Amer- 
ica™ and the aircraft subcommittee 
of the Senate committee on military 
affairs.” Unfortunately for the CPI, 
there was a tendency to blame on 
that agency any fault or presumed 
fault in any aircraft publicity, pub- 
lic or private. In an episode in 
February, 1918, it was blamed for 
releasing a false statement that a 
shipment of “American-built battle- 
planes” was on its way to France. 
Actually, the fault was that of Col- 
onel Edward A. Deeds, army repre- 
sentative on the Aircraft Board, 
who gave the statement to a CPI 
reporter.” In other instances, the 
CPI was blamed for exaggerated 
aircraft production stories with 
which it had actually had nothing 
whatever to do.” 

There appears to have been only 
one instance in which an employee 
of the CPI itself was really respon- 
sible for the issuance of a false re- 
port. About March 25, 1918, several 

* Text in the Congressional Record, May 
2, 1918, pp. 5920-5926. 

38S. Rep. No. 880, 65th Cong., 2nd sess., 
serial 7804. Dated April 10, 1918, it was not 
issued = until Aug. 22, 1918. 

% Report of Charles Evans Hughes, Con- 
gressional Record, Dec. 80, 1918, p. 914. Cf. 
Creel, How We Advertised America, p. 45. 

oC essional Record, July 12, 1918, 
p. 8992. Also ““‘What Is Creel Doing?’’ (edi- 
torial), St. Paul Dispatch, Aug. 27, 1918, 
clipping attached to y of Creel to the 
edit Oct. 


or of that paper. , 1918, CPI 1-Al 
(87). 


sor at Queenstown, to Admiral Gleaves, 
published in Creel’s How We Advertised 
America, pp. 41-8. 
Letters (Garden 
1939), VII, 148, n. 2. 
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photographs of training planes com- 
ing from an American factory were 
obtained by Laurence Rubel, direc- 
tor of the division of pictures of the 
CPI. Rubel sent them by messenger 
to one of his caption writers, Maur- 
ice Strunsky, with instructions that, 
after captions had been added and 
submitted to himself (Rubel) for ap- 
proval, photographs and captions 
were to be sent out with a release 
date of March 30. Unable at the 
time he finished the captions to find 
Rubel, Strunsky sent the photo- 
graphs out to picture companies 
without his chief’s approval; since 
their release was postdated, he 
thought, they could if necessary be 
recalled.“ 

The captions contained state- 
ments which were not merely exag- 
gerated, but simply untrue. One, 
headed “Aeroplane Bodies Ready 
for Shipment ‘Over There,’” con- 
tained assertions that “hundreds 
have already been shipped,” and 
that “thousands upon thousands 
will soon follow.” Another, headed 
“Building Airplane Bodies,” de- 
scribed them as “now being manu- 
factured by the thousands and 
rushed to France.”“ For the refer- 
ences to “hundreds,” to “thousands” 
and to shipments to France, Strun- 
sky was alone responsible; when 
questioned by his division head, 
Rubel, he said that he had based 
them on a statement of the Secre- 
tary of War which he was sure he 
recalled but could not identify.” 
The day after the captions were 
sent out, they came to the attention 

*‘Memorandum from Rubel to Creel, 
April 1, 1918, CPI 1-Al (86). 

“ Captions of CPI photographs numbers 
6858 and 6861, quoted in the Congressional 
Record, March 29, 1918, p. 4254. 


“Memorandum from Rubel to Creel, 
April 1, 1918, CPI 1-Al (386). 
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of Republican Senator James Wads- 
worth of the Senate military affairs 
committee. Rubel was promptly 
called before this committee to ex- 
plain the circumstances, which he 
did on the afternoon of March 27. 
He had, meantime, sent out tele- 
grams recalling the photographs and 
captions from the picture companies. 
There the matter would have 
dropped, had it not been for one 
inadvertence: apparently, Rubel 
either did not know, or had forgot- 
ten, that the captions had also been 
sent to the Official Bulletin, to be 
published as a kind of advance ad- 
vertisement for the public sale of 
copies of the photographs. When, 
therefore, the captions were printed 
in the Official Bulletin for March 
28,“ members of the Senate military 
affairs committee were understand- 
ably annoyed. In a spirit of humor- 
ous ridicule, Republican Senator 
Wadsworth reviewed the case, his 
chief criticism being that Strunsky, 
as an imaginative and inexperienced 
young man of thirty-one, should 
never have been employed in a 
responsible position by the CPI.“ 
Democratic Senator Charles Thom- 
as, more strongly critical, said that 
the captions were “absolute and un- 
mitigated falsehoods” and that he 
“might go further and use what was 
once known as ‘the shorter and 
uglier term.’”“ This, by the way, 
was very near to being the only 
time an administration Democrat in 
either house of Congress expressed 
a real criticism of the CPI. 
“ Official Bulletin, March 28, 1918, p. 8. 
* Congressional Record, March 29, 1918, 
Lo Thomas added that Strunsky had 
nm engaged by Rubel, and had never so 
much as met George Creel. This last, Sena- 
tor Reed interjected, was not, so far as he 
was concerned, to be regarded as a disad- 


vant to anybody. 
[bid., p. 4254. 
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Senator Thomas was an excep- 
tionally conscientious man. The dis- 
interested desire to keep facts 
straight was by no means so promi- 
nent among the motives behind 
most of the charges of news falsifi- 
cation brought against the CPI. It 
would be gratifying if it could be 
concluded that in these charges the 
American public was simply display- 
ing a commendable zeal for its own 
intellectual integrity. Unfortunately, 
no such conclusion would be valid. 
In the case of the most serious 
charge of all, that brought against 
the Fourth-of-July submarine story, 
the raising of the charge in Congress 
was a purely political maneuver, 
and the debate on it strictly parti- 
san. The Senator who brought up 
the subject, Penrose, continued to 
press it after deliberately refusing 
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an opportunity to inform himself of 
the essential facts. The Associated 
Press and the New York Times, two 
of the most important of American 
journalistic institutions, made use of 
the whole affair to exercise their re- 
sentment against the CPI as, in 
their opinions, a competing and con- 
trolling news agency. And no one 
who had helped to spread the charge 
of lying appears ever to have ex- 
pressed any apology, or even con- 
fession of error, for what was under 
the circumstances a gross libel. 
One of the most remarkable things 
about the charges against the CPI 
is that, of the more than 6,000 news 
stories it issued, so few were called 
into question at all. It may be 
doubted that the CPI’s record for 
honesty will ever be equalled in the 
official war news of a major power. 


Niles’ Weekly Register — 
Nineteenth Century News-magazine 


By Norval Neil Luxon 


This study of the content and nature of one of 
America’s most famous magazines is based on 
the author’s doctoral dissertation on Hezekiah 
Niles and his work. Dr. Luxon is a member of 
the staff of the Ohio State School of Journalism. 


URING its thirty-eight years of 

publication—September 7, 
1811, to September 28, 1849 — the 
periodical commonly known as Niles’ 
Register had three formal titles. 
None of them described it ade- 
quately, for none proclaimed its 
purpose as a magazine of current 
news. Perhaps it was hardly a fore- 
runner of the news-magazine of to- 
day, except in priority. But that it 
differed markedly from the weekly 
newspapers and other weekly maga- 
zines of its day a cursory reading 
of almost any of its hundreds of 
issues will show. 

For its first two and a half years 
this magazine appeared each Satur- 
day as The Weekly Register’; for 
the next twenty-three and a half as 
Niles’ Weekly Register’ Descriptive 
of the scope it had long before at- 
tained, its title during its last twelve 
years was Niles’ National Register. 

Hezekiah Niles, who founded the 
Register and edited it for twenty- 
five years, conceived the idea of the 
publication. He visualized the value 
1811, to Fee 

Niles’ Weekly Register, VI-LII (March 
5, 1814 to Aug. 26, 1887). 


3 Niles’ National Register, LII-LXXVI 
(Sept. 2, 1887, to Sept. 28, 1849). 


of a periodical that preserved for 
posterity speeches, documents, mes- 
sages and correspondence of public 
officials. By so doing, he thought, it 
would mirror for the future a true 
picture of the period. How well he 
succeeded is indicated by the wide- 
spread use made of the Register by 
historians and other students of the 
early nineteenth century scene in 
America. 

The best-known of the Register’s 
three mottoes—“The Past — The 
Present — For the Future”—was 
adopted in 1817.4 It supplemented 
the quotation from Virgil ° which had 
replaced the Shakespearean quota- 
tion printed in Volume I.° 

The size of the Register invari- 
ably surprises the reader who thinks 
of it as a newspaper. For twenty- 
five years, during which the first 
fifty volumes appeared, it was me- 
dium octavo, and the bound vol- 
umes are no larger than the average 
book.’ The last twenty-six volumes 

4 Register, XIII, 1 (Aug. 80, 1817) and 
all succeeding numbers. 

5 Haec olim meminisse juvabit. Freely 
translated, “To remember these things here- 
after will be ° pleasure 

6 Register, I, 1 (Sept. 7, 1811) and suc- 
ceeding issues of Volume I. 


7 Page size, six and one-eighth by nine 
and five-eighths inches. 
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were published in quarto size.’ Each 
issue contained sixteen pages —416 
pages in a volume of twenty-six 
numbers. Niles, however, was prodi- 
gal in the issuance of supplements, 
and many volumes ran to nearer 
500 pages.’ 

The Register carried no adver- 
tising.” It started publication with 
1,500 subscribers“ and at the end 
of its first year had 3,300, although 
the editor observed that many were 
in arrears.” By 1822, it had 4,500 
subscribers.” It cost $5 a year, plus 
postage, for thirty-seven years.“ Cir- 
culation was national in character,” 
and not a few copies were dis- 
patched to foreign capitals.” States- 
men subscribed to and paid for the 
weekly; Niles numbered among his 
subscribers John Adams,” Thomas 
Jefferson,” Andrew Jackson,” James 
Madison” and the Marquis de La- 


8 Page size, eight and one-half by twelve 
and one-half inches. 

® For example, Register, VIII, 452; XV, 
470; XXXIX, 472; XL, 464; XLI, 480; XLII, 
464 (numbers refer to number of pages in 
each volume). 

10 The only exception to this 88-year-old 
policy occurred in the three issues of Vol- 
ume LXXVI (Sept. 14, 21, 28, 1849). 

11 Register, I, 16 (Sept. 7, 1811). 

12 Register, II, 417 (Aug. 29, 1812). 

18 Register, XXII, 85 (April 6, 1822). 

44 Price was reduced to $4 on Jan. 1, 
1849, and later to $3. See Register, LXXV, 
1 (Jan. 1, 1849) and LXXVI, advertising 
page, unnumbered (Sept. 14, 1849). 

15 Register, I, 240 (Nov. 80, 1811); XXV, 
122 ~_— 25, 1828); XXVI, 220 (June 5, 
1824). 

16 Register, XII, 404 (Aug. 28, 1817); 
XXV, 35 (Sept. 20, 1828); XLVIII, 1 (March 
7, 1885); LII, 257 (June 24, 1887). 

17 Register, XII, 161 (May 10, 1817) where 
his letter is printed. 

18 Niles to Thomas Jefferson, Sept. 11, 
1816; Jefferson to Niles, Aug. 22, 1817, and 
Dec. 9, 1818, Thomas Jefferson Papers, Li- 
brary of Congress. Jefferson to Niles, May 
6, 1826, printed in Register, LXVI, 146 
(May 4, 1844). This last letter was picked 
up by an autograph seeker and a copy sent 
to a Boston Atlas by its Paris correspond- 
ent. 

19 Niles to Andrew Jackson, guly 23, 
1828, thanking him for the receipt $10, 
mailed on June 9, Andrew Jackson Papers, 
Library of Congress. 

20 Niles to James Madison, March 6, 
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fayette." Some subscribers had the 
Register sent to them in bound vol- 
umes at the end of each six-months’ 
period,” and many who became sub- 
scribers after the periodical was 
launched bought the earlier volumes 
in order to have complete files.” 

Niles’ promotional activities ™ 
kept the circulation of his magazine 
at a respectable level but did not 
bring cash into the counting room. 
Subscriptions to American maga- 
zines of that period were not paid in 
advance, a fact which undoubtedly 
contributed to their high mortality.” 
The ever-growing total of accounts 
receivable was a constant worry to 
the Register’s editors. Totalling 
$5,000 at the end of the first year 
of publication,” the amount had 
grown to $25,000 by 1824,” and to 
$40,000 at the time of Hezekiah 
Niles’ retirement.” 

The expense of publishing the 


1818, apologizing for his office’s error in not 
sending the Register for the past year, 
James Madison Papers, Library of Con- 
gress. 

21 Lafayette to Niles, June 28, 1881, 
= in Register, XLI, 89 (Sept. 17, 
22 Register, III, 1 (Sept. 5, 1812). —: 

23 Niles announced, in the Register, IV, 
860 (July $1, 1818, that by reprinting only 
a few issues he would have 287 complete 
sets of the first three volumes, of which 200 
would be sold. In Register, VII, 305 (Jan. 
14, 1815), he advertised 81 sets, and in 
Register, XIX, 1 (Sept. 2, 1820), he offered 
a few complete sets at prices ranging from 
$59 to $73.25, unbound and bound respec- 


tively. 

% These activities included personal let- 
ters to Jackson, July 31, 1817; Madison, the 
same month, found respectively in the Jack- 
son and Madison Papers in the Library of 
Congress, in addition to articles in Register, 
XX, 385 (Aug. 18, 1821); XXXVII, 289 
(Jan. 2, 1880), and prospectuses, one of 
which was found bound in Volume XLVIII 
of the Register in the Library of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

* Frank Luther Mott, A History of 
American Magazines — 1741-1850 (New 
York: 1980), Pp. 199-200. 

% Register, III, 145 (Nov. 7, 1812). 

™ Register, XXVI, 149 (May 8, 1824). 

28 Register of Administrations, Baltimore 
County, X, 201, 202, quoted in Richard 
Gabriel Stone, Hezekiah Niles As An Econ- 
omist (Baltimore: 1938), p. 55. 


Register amounted to $7,000 annual- 
ly, Niles wrote in 1823,” and it is 
probable that there was little change 
in this cost during his editorship, 
for paper, ink and the wages of 
compositors were the main items 
among his disbursements. In spite of 
the large sum due the magazine at 
the time of his retirement, it un- 
doubtedly yielded Niles a good liv- 
ing. 


HIS Quaker editor appreciated 

good food, wine and tobacco” 
and had an intense love of home, 
family and nation. Born October 10, 
1777, near Chadd’s Ford, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania,” Niles took 
pride in the fact that his ancestors 
had been “able, industrious and 
sober mechanics (as I trust that 
some half a dozen of my own sons, 
by the blessing of PROVIDENCE, 
will be) ...”” His great-grand- 
father, whose last name was vari- 
ously spelled Nyle, Nyles, Niels, 
Nile, Nils, and Niles, had come to 
Pennsylvania in 1682 or 1683." 

Brought up in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and left fatherless at four- 
teen,“ Hezekiah was apprenticed 
three years later to a Philadelphia 

2” Register, XXV, 1 (Sept. 6, 1823). 

Register, XXIV, 54 ( 29, 1828); 
XXIV, 19 (March 15, 1828). 

81 Register, XIII, 38-84 (Sept. 18, 1817); 
XXV, 146 (Nov. 8, 1828) ; XXVIII, 321-322 
(July 28, 1825); XXXIX, 250-252 (Dec. 11, 
1830); XLVI, 131 (April 26, 1834). Stone, 
op. cit., 88, 85-86. Sketches of Niles’ life, 
none of them entirely accurate, may be 
found in J. Futhey and Gilbert Cope, 
History of County, Pennsylvania 
(Philadephia 1881), pp. 669-670; J. Thom- 

ory of Delaware “(Philadel- 
phia: 1888), I, 465-466; Edward T —_—- 
History of Freemasonry in Maryland . 
(Baltimore: 1885), II, 714-716. 

* Register, X, 372 (Aug. 8, 1816). 


% Letter to writer from Hannah Niles 
Freeland Miller, March 2, 


1989, quoting 


from receipt books of Tobias Nile. dated 
1718, in her possession. Register, XXXIX, 
250 (Dee. 11, 1880). 

Delaware Gazette (Wilmington), Oct 
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printer, bookbinder and _ bookseller 
who allowed him free access to the 
books in the store.” In addition to 
having this opportunity to continue 
his education, the young apprentice 
got to see the nation’s great at close 
range. He wrote later that President 
Washington “often passed me in his 
morning walk, and . . . frequently 
seemed to give me an encouraging 
look . . . to which he would some- 
times add a kind nod of recogni- 
tion.” Returning to Wilmington, 
he had a brief partnership with 
James Adams, Jr., son of the first 
printer in Delaware.” After a dis- 
astrous partnership with Vincent 
Bonsal, printer and bookseller, 
which cost him $25,000 in debts,” 
Niles published a literary magazine, 
The Apollo or Delaware Weekly 
Magazine, from February 12 to 
August 24, 1805." In November, 
1805, he moved to Baltimore and 
purchased the Baltimore Evening 
Post, which he edited for five and 
a half years.” 

Niles was in his thirty-fourth year 
when he started the publication 
which “nationalized” the scope of 
his influence. His pride in the Regis- 
ter shines through the pages in in- 
numerable places. Its form he al- 
ways defended; he ridiculed those 


% Register, XXIV, 284 (June 14, 1828); 
XXXVIII, 154 (April 24, 1880) ; Wilmingto: 
Monthly Meeting, Book III, 65, and lec- 
tions of the Geneological Society of Penn- 
sylvania, Vol. 171, p. 149, ci in Stone, 
op. cit., 86. 

% Register, XXIV, 234 (June 14, 1823). 

87 Douglas C. McMurtrie, A History of 
Printing in the United States (New York: 
1986), II, 248-249. 

88 Niles to William Darlington, Jan. 12, 
1815, William Darlington Papers, Library 
of Congress, in which he wrote, ‘“‘Bonsal 
peace to his soul!—was a bad man. I knew 
it too late.” 

% The Appolo or Delaware Weekly Mag- 
azine, Library of Congress. 

# Baltimore Evening Post, Nov. 27, 1805; 
June 10, 1811. See also J. Thomas Scharf. 
The Chronicles of Baltimore ... (Balti- 
more: 1874), p. 88. 
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who based their estimate of the 
worth of a publication on its size 
and weight, “as they do a cheese.” “ 
Of its contents he was ever proud 
and jealous.“ Its growing reputation 
as an accurate, impartial publica- 
tion caused him to be increasingly 
careful in his editing and proof- 
reading, and he was meticulous in 
printing corrections.“ 

Niles used humor to leaven the 
pages of the Register chiefly to drive 
home points he wished to make.“ 
He condemned mob rule,” defended 
foreign-born American citizens from 
attack,“ decried the persecution of 
Jews in Europe and the hostility to 
them in America“ and was a kindly 
employer.“ He had a deep and abid- 
ing faith in democracy.” He was al- 
most fanatical in his devotion to the 
theory of majority rule.” That this 
belief was more than mere lip serv- 
ice is shown in his determination to 
submit to the expressed will of the 
people and withdraw from editorial 
support of the Bank of the United 


4. Register, IX, 188 (Oct. 28, 1815). 

“ Register, XXX, 137 (April 22, 1826). 

4“ Register, XXI, 278 ( . 29, 1821); 
XXVI, 191 (May 22, 1824); XXXI, 163 


(Nov. 11, 1826). 
“4 Re gister, XLIII, 831 (January 19, 
1819); 


1838); XLVI, 260 (June 14, 1834). 

“ Register, XVII, 65 (Oct. 2, 

XVII, 83 (Oct. 9, 1819); XVII, 296 (Jan. 
1, 1820); XXXIV, ee (May 10, 1828); 
XXXV, 386 (Feb. 7, 1829). 

Register, IV, 10, 1818); 
ain 198 (May 22, 1813); X, 878 (Aug. 3, 

“7 Register, XVII, 157 (Nov. 6, 1819); 
XV, 388 (Jan. 16, 1819); XVI, 226-282 
(May 29, 1819); XIX, 114 (Oct. 21, 1820). 

48 Register, V, 288 (Dec. 25, 1813); XIV, 
813 (July 4, 1818). 

# Register, Il, 864 (Aug. 1. 1812); XI, 
178 (Nov. 16, 1816); XI, 209 (Nov. + 
1816); XII, 69 29, XIII, 
(Aug. 80, 1817); X 1 (Aug. 29, sa); 
XIX, 887 (Feb. 10, jesh)e XXXII, 245 (June 
9, 1827); XXXVII, 358-855 (Jan. 28, 1880) ; 
XLII, 1 (March 8, 1832). 

5 Register, II, 288 (June 27, 1812); X, 
334-336 (wrongly numbered — should be 
234-286) (June 8, 1816); III, 195 (Nov. 28, 
1812); III, 282 (Dec. 12, 1812); XV, 4 (Aug. 
29, 1818); XVII, 442 (Feb. 26, 1820) ; XXIV, 
209-211 (June 7, 1828). 
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States and of internal improvements 
after Jackson’s sweeping victory in 
1832." His love for the United States 
made him one of the leading expon- 
ents of nationalism. Time and again 
he reiterated pleas for a “national 
feeling” in this country.” In 1817 
he wrote: 


It is delightful to see the words 
“national character,” “national feel- 
ing” and the like coming into com- 
mon use—and it is, indeed, a luxury 
to the editor of this paper to believe, 
that he, as much as any man, has 
contributed to bring it about—A 
pride of country is a bulwark of 
safety. Let us cherish it—it is the 
cheapest, as well as the best defense 
of the republic.™ 


His correspondence and nearly every 
issue of the Register he edited illus- 
trate this strong nationalistic feel- 
ing.” 

Niles opposed sectionalism, states’ 
rights, separatist movements, nulli- 
fication and secession. Through the 
discontent in New England during 
the war with Great Britain, the sec- 
tionalism that flared up over the 
Missouri Compromise, the states’ 
rights talk that centered around the 
Creek controversy in Georgia and 
the South Carolina opposition to 
the protective tariff, terminating in 
the nullification convention and the 
passage of the Force Bill, Niles used 
every means at his disposal to con- 
vince his readers of the absolute 

5l Register, XLIII, 177 (Nov. 17, 18382); 
XLIII, 209 (Dec. 1, 1832). 

52 Register, V, 127 (Oct. 238, 1818) has a 
typical comment. See also Register, VI, 277 
(June 25, 1814); IX, 1-8 (Sept. 2, 1815); 
x. 821 _(July 18, 1816); XII, (March 

58 Register, XII, 821 (July 19, 1817). 

54 Niles to D. Chambers, May 16, 1812, 
Hezekiah Niles Papers, Library of Con- 
gress; typical editorial expressions may be 
found in Re ister, XV, 118 (Oct. 17, 1818); 
XVI, 321 (July 10, 1819); XVII, 361-362 
(Jan. 29, 1820); XVIII, 329 (July 8, 1820); 


XXIII, 247-248 (Dec. 21, 1822); XXX, 361 
(July 22, 1826). 
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necessity of maintaining unimpaired 
the national union.” 

Keenly feeling the weight of his 
editorial responsibilities, Niles glor- 
ied in his independence. “My press 
is my own,” was his boast in 1819.” 
Nine years later he wrote, “We al- 
low no dictation as to the manage- 
ment of our paper.”™ Expressing 
contempt for editors who accepted 
orders from political or financial 
leaders,” he was suspicious even of 
the indirect influence of advertisers 
upon editors, one reason that he 
never admitted advertising to the 
Register’s columns.” Believing that 
a free press is one of the foundation 
stones of democracy, Niles urged 
American citizens to support the 
press so that it could be independ- 
ent.” Dissatisfied with the political 
partisanship of the press of the 
period, Niles nevertheless accepted 
it as a lesser evil than censorship.” 


ILES’ relations with his fellow 

editors form an interesting side 
of his editorial career. In a period 
when personal attacks by editors on 
each other were the rule rather than 
the exception his restraint was 
marked. With William Cobbett, 
Thomas Ritchie, Joseph Gales, Jr., 
William W. Seaton and James Wil- 
son he was on the closest terms, and 


55 His stand on these matters is reiter- 
ated many times in Register, VI, 1-4 
(March 5, 1814) through succeeding vol- 
umes up to and including Register, XXXV, 
297 (Jan. 8, 1829). 

56 Register, XVII, 66 (Oct. 2, 1819). 

57 Register, XXXV, 19 (Sept. 6, 1828). 

58 Register, XVII, 97 (Oct. 16, 1819); 
XLIII, 39 (Sept. 15, 1882). 

5° Register, IX, 175 (Nov. 11, 1815); XI, 
3 (Aug. 31, 1816); XII, 263 (June 21, 1817). 

® Register, XX, 129 (April 28, 1821) ; XX, 
340-341 (July 28, 1821); XXIV, 237 (June 


14, 1828). 

% Register, XXVII, 385-886 (Feb. 19, 
1825). Also Register, XIII, 99 (Oct. 11, 
1817); XXXI, 76-77 (Sept. 30, 


1826) ; 
XXXIX, 202 (Nov. 20, 1880). 


also see Ri 
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the names of many other editors 
appear in the columns of the Regis- 
ter. 
Towards Cobbett Niles varied in 
his editorial attitude from warm ap- 
proval when the English-American 
editor was in opposition to the Eng- 
lish government ™ to criticism when 
Cobbett used his pen against the 
American government.” That Niles 
evaluated his adversary not inaccur- 
ately may be seen from his 1826 
reference to Cobbett as the “able 
and eccentric, ever-variable and 
generally unprincipled writer,” “ and 
an 1828 characterization of him as 
“rude and rough— frequently vul- 
gar, sometimes mistaken, and .. . 
perhaps the most popular public 
writer that lives.” 

With Thomas Ritchie, editor and 
publisher of the Richmond En- 
quirer,” Niles maintained an un- 
broken and more or less stormy re- 
lationship for twenty-five years. 
They were friendly from 1811 to 
1820.” From then on the two edi- 
tors, respecting each other’s opinions 
and abilities, waged almost incessant 
editorial combat until Niles laid 
down his pen.” 

For years the Register obtained 


® Register, VIII, ga 1-88; IX, 


Supplement, 55-65; I 105-107 (Oct. 14, 
1815); IX, 178-174 (Nov. 11, 1815); X, 
171-178 (May 11, 1816). 

63 Register, XIII, 38-84 (Sept. 18, 1817); 
XIII, 112 (Oct. 11, 1817). 

* Register, XXX, 20 (March 11, 1826). 

® Register, XXXV, 68 (Sept. 27, 1828). 

* For a life of this editor which stresses 
his political rather than his editoral activi- 
ties, see Charles H. Ambler, Thomas Ritchie 
A raed in Virginia Politics (Richmond: 
1913). 

7 Register, XVI, 97 (April 8, 1819). 

68 Register, XXV, 118 (Oct. 25, 1828); 
XXIX, 289 (Jan. 7, 1826); XXX, 201 (Ma 
20, 1826); XXX, 317 af 1, 1826); XXXV, 
83 (Sept. 18, 1828); XXXV, 330 (Jan. 17, 
1829); XXXVIII, 801 (June 19, 1830); 
XXXIX, 318-815 (Jan. 1, 1881); XL, 284 
(June 4, 1831); XLI, 97-98 (Oct. 8, 1881); 
XLII, 738 (March 81, 1882); XLII, 226-228 
(May 26, 1832); XLIII, 81 (Oct. 6, 1832); 
chmond Enquirer, Jan. 13, 1831. 
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its reports of the Congressional de- 
bates from the columns of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, a fact which 
Niles usually mentioned at the 
opening of a session.” Niles and 
Gales maintaine: a close editorial 
and personal friendship despite their 
differences on certain political ques- 
tions, notably the Congressional cau- 
cus and the high protective tariff. 
They indulged in good-natured ban- 
ter when on opposite sides of ques- 
tions, but each took frequent oppor- 
tunity to express his respect for the 
other.” They fought side by side 
through the Jacksonian period and 
their correspondence on editorial 
policies in the 1832 presidential cam- 
paign illustrates their friendship.” 
James Wilson, grandfather of Wood- 
row Wilson, editor of the Western 
Herald, a staunch Whig paper at 
Steubenville, Ohio, and Niles sup- 
plied each other with editorial am- 
munition in their fight for tariff pro- 
tection and “firmly esteemed one 
another.” 

Three contemporaries for whom 
Niles had little but contempt were 
Mordecai M. Noah, editor at vari- 
ous times of the New York National 
Advocate, Morning Courier and 
New York Enquirer, and New York 
Evening Star; Duff Green of the 
United States Telegraph, and Fran- 
ces Preston Blair of the Washing- 
ton Globe.” 

a a XIII, 314 (Jan. 10, 1818); 
XXxil 211 1, | ); XLIII, 249 
(Dec. 15, 1882); 5 (Dec. 7, 1883). 

7 Register, XLII, (Dec. 15, 1882); 
XXII, 227 (June 8, 1822); XVII, 1 (Sept. 
4, 1819) ; XX, 869-870 (Aug. 11, 1821); XXI 
178 (Nov. 17, 1821); XXV, 88-84 (Sept. 20, 
1823); XXIV, 19-20 (March 15, 1823). 

7 Niles to Gales, Dec. 8, 1880, Oct. 18, 
1882, and Oct. 28, 1832, Joseph Gales, Jr.., 
and William Winston Seaton Papers, Li- 
brary of Congress 

Register. XXXIX, 238 (Dec. 4, 1880); 
XLVIIt. 180 (April 25, 

y be found 


7 References to Noah m 
Register, XXV, 83 (Sept. 20, ‘828) ; XXVE 
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The Register was the vehicle of 
the economic beliefs of Hezekiah 
Niles for a quarter of a century. In 
its columns he expounded his na- 
tionalistic economic doctrines, the 
adoption of which he was convinced 
would bring economic independence 
from other nations, especially Great 
Britain. A confirmed opponent of 
the free trade doctrines of Adam 
Smith, Niles became, shortly after 
he founded the Register, a leader in 
the fight for protection of domestic 
industry. Marshaling his arguments 
and those of his contemporaries, he 
fought almost continually from 1811 
until the principle went down to 
temporary defeat in the Compro- 
mise Tariff of 1833. In this twenty- 
one-and-a-half-year period economic 
subjects received more space in the 
Register than any other type of ar- 
ticle, news of the national govern- 
ment excepted. The periodical has 
been styled “probably the most im- 
portant primary source to the stu- 
dent of American economic history 
of the period.” “ 

Niles and Mathew Carey, with 
whom he was closely associated, 
were recognized as leaders of Ameri- 
can economic thought by friends 
and foes.” The stimulus given in- 


19 (March 18, 1824); XXVII, 24-28 oF 
11, 1824); XXXVI, 299 (July ‘4, 1829); XL, 
182 (May 14, 1881); XL, 251 (June 11, 
1831), and XLV, 87 (Sept. 14, 1883) ; Green 
° mentioned in Register, XXXII, 97 (April 
7, 1827) and XXXV, 118 (Oct. 18, 1828); 
Blair in Bir XxX IX, 276 (Dec. 18, 


1830) and XLIII ag (Oct. 27, 1882). 

7 Stone, cit., 

% Carey, in the ations to The Olive 
Branch (Philadelphia : 1814), p. 25, acknow!l- 
edged “numerous and weighty obligations 

to the Weekly Register, edited by H. 
Niles, the best periodical work ever pub- 
lished in America, from which I have drawn 
a large portion of the facts and documents 
which I have employed.” Niles’ relations 
with and tributes to Carey on. typically 
commented on in Register, II, 244 
(June 9, XXXIV, 19 8, 
1828); XXX (Feb. 28, 1829); 
XXXVIII, 447 21, 1880); among the 
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fant American industries by the 
Embargo Act of 1807 and the Non- 
intercourse Law of 1809 encouraged 
Niles, who, late in 1812, urged that 
the “double duties on dry goods” 
be continued.” During the war 
years the Register missed no oppor- 
tunity to encourage American man- 
ufactures by printing enthusiastic 
articles on the growth of all 
branches of industry; it gave espe- 
cial attention to wool and woolen 
goods,” the cotton spinning indus- 
try™ and the rapid increase of fac- 
tories in the West.” 

The passage of the Tariff of 1816, 
which marked a turning point in 
economic legislation because protec- 
tion was adopted “‘as a fundamental 
basis of the fiscal system and rev- 
enue was subordinated to industrial 
needs,”” by no means halted the 
Register’s editorial campaign for 
protection of domestic industry. In 
fact, it served to increase the flood 
of tariff propaganda printed in the 
next few years.” 

Niles’ pride in his part in obtain- 
ing protection for American indus- 
try was expressed in an editorial in 
1823: 
scores of references to Niles’ economic be- 
liefs the following citations are typical: 
Register, XXVI, 84 (April 10, 1824); XXX, 
249 (June 10, 1826); XXXVII, 353-355 
(Jan. 23, 1880); XXXVIII, 82 (March 27, 
1830); XL, 178 (May 14, 1881). 

7 Register, III, 189 (Nov. 21, 1812). 

7 Register, III, 328-829 (Jan. 28, 1818); 
VI, 383-834 (July 16, 1814). 

78 Register, IV, 294 (July 8, 1818); V, 
207 (Nov. 20, 1818); V, 868 (Jan. 29, 1814). 

™ Register, V, 817-818 (Jan. 8, 1814); 
VI, 207-210 (May 28, 1814). 

® Davis Rich Dewey, Financial Hist 
of the United States (New York: 1922; 8t 
rev. ed.), pp. 162-163. 

St Register, XII, 225-228 (June 7, 1817); 
XII, 273-278 (June 28, 1817); XII, 290-292 
(July 5, 1817) ; XII, 821-828 (July 19, 1817) ; 
XVI, 184-187 (April 17, 1819); XVI, 434- 
437 (Aug. 28, 1819) and almost every num- 
ber between these two issues; XVIII, 433- 
436 (Aug. 19, 1820); XX, 841-844 (July 28, 
1821); XXI, 218 (Dec. 1, 1821); XXII, 225 


(June 8, 1822); XXIII, 887-842 (Feb. 1, 
1828); XXIV, 242-245 (June 21, 1828). 
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I believe that I am now about the 
oldest public writer (as we editors are 
honorably called) in favor of domestic 
manufacture in the United States. I 
commenced the campaign about eigh- 
teen years ago, with nearly the same 
views, and to help bring about the 
same purposes that I now aim at.™ 


The 1828 tariff marked the high 
point of protection in the United 
States before the Civil War. Niles 
spent the next four years in defend- 
ing his protective principles and in 
attacking sectional opposition, the 
leadership of which centered in 
South Carolina. It was in this qua- 
drennium that the bulk of Niles’ 
writing in defense of “the American 
System” was concentrated. The stu- 
dent of the protective tariff will 
find in the thirty-fourth to the 
forty-second volumes of the Regis- 
ter all the arguments available at 
that time. 

In one of his essays, “Politics for 
the Working Men,” written on July 
4, 1831, to explain in simple langu- 
age his theories of protection, Niles 
closed with this appeal: 


I ask you not to vote for this man 
or that man, or any particular man— 
but this I exhort, and entreat you to 
do—by all that is good for the nation, 
by all that is beneficial for yourselves, 
to give your suffrages to no human 
being who does not stand broadly 
pledged, manfully and honestly “com- 
mitted,” and unquestionably devoted, 
to the preservation of the AMERI- 
CAN SYSTEM—the fountain of pub- 
lic wealth, the guarantee of private 
comfort—proclaiming plenty and se- 
curing peace—offering relief to the 
oppressed of all nations, and estab- 
lishing the independence of these 
United States.” 


& Register, XXIV, 19 (March 15, 1823). 

8 Register, XL, 321-827 (July 9, 1831), 
this quotation being on p. 327; this essay 
was later reprinted as a pamphlet: H. Niles, 
Politics for Working Men. An Essay on 
Labor and Subsistence; Addressed to the 
Free Productive People of the U. States 
(Baltimore?: 18817). 
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The overwhelming victory of 
President Jackson at the polls in 
1832 was conceded in an editorial 
which announced the Register’s sub- 
mission to the will of the majority 
as expressed by ballots. The editor, 
however, sounded the warning that 
he feared the principle of protection 
was in “imminent danger.” “ Oppos- 
ing the repeal of the 1832 measure 
before it became effective, he opened 
a two-months’ campaign with a 
four-page editorial.” The desertion 
of Henry Clay, by whose side he 
had fought for eight years, was a 
severe blow, all the more so because 
the Kentuckian had not taken his 
friend and supporter into his con- 
fidence. Niles wrote: 

Mr. Clay’s NEW TARIFF PROJ- 
ECT will be received like a crash of 
thunder in the winter season, and 
some will hardly trust the evidence 


of their senses on a first examination 
of it—so radical and | sudden is the 


change proposed. . 

The passage of the 
Tariff of 1833 was recorded with an 
editorial expression of disappoint- 
ment.” Niles believed that his life- 
long battle for protection and the 
American System had been in vain. 
But by 1835 he acknowledged edi- 
torially that he had begun “to en- 
tertain a better opinion” of the 
compromise measure.” 


ARD as Hezekiah Niles fought 

for issues such as the tariff, he 
never permitted the Register to sup- 
port individual candidates for office. 


8 Register, XLIII, 177 (Nov. 17, 1882). 

® Register, XLIII, 281-285 (Dec. 29, 
1882). A “hasty transcript’ of the Ver- 
planck bill may be found on pp. 290-291. 

% Register, XLIII, 401-402 (Feb. 16, 
18383). 

8? Register, XLIV, 2, 1888); 
XLIV, 17-18 (March 9, 1833). 

88 Register, XLVII, ‘se9. (Jan. 8, 1885). 
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Measures, not men, were the crit- 
eria used in determining the peri- 
odical’s stand on political issues. 
The results of ten presidential elec- 
tions are chronicled in the Register, 
in an impartial nonpartisan form, 
all the more surprising because the 
period in which the Register was 
published was characterized by the 
most partisan political journalism in 
the history of American newspa- 
pers.” 

Personally a Democratic-Republi- 
can,” Niles announced in the pros- 
pectus of the new periodical that it 
would be non-partisan,” and at the 
close of the sixth year of publication 
the editor wrote that the Register 
had 


established a new era, if the phrase 
is not too pompous for the occasion, 
.... in passing through the warm- 
est period of politics, and most warm- 
ly engaged in them, without a solitary 
personal attack—a descent to remarks 
upon men, so much easier to an edi- 
tor than the support of principles. 


Still warmer periods in politics 
were to come while he occupied the 
editorial chair, but in spite of per- 
sonal disappointment over the de- 
feat of measures and of men he 
printed nothing reflecting upon the 
character or private life of a can- 
didate for office. 

Space limitations forbid even the 
mention of individual campaigns 
covered in the Register; but passing 
reference may be made to certain 

8 This period in American journalism is 
discussed in Frederic Hudson, Journalism 
in the United States from 1690 to 1872 
(New York: 1873), pp. 141-407; Willard 
Grosvenor Bleyer, Main Currents in the 

ory of American Jornalism (Boston: 
. 180-153; James Melvin Lee, 
of American Journalism (New 
York: 1917), pp. 140-163. 
Register, XV, 132-133 1, 1823). 


% Register, I, 2-8 (Sept. 7, 
Register, XI, 401-404 1817). 
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of its stands on political techniques. 
Editorially it opposed the choice of 
presidential electors by state legis- 
latures.” Election of the executive 
by the House of Representatives 
was termed “productive of more ill- 
blood and enmity among the people 
than any other two events that 
have happened in our political his- 
tory.” A single term of six or eight 
years for the president was sug- 
gested.” The use of outworn party 
names was attacked in 1832 as ab- 
surd.” 

A strong believer in the two-party 
system in which the opposition 
maintained a close surveillance over 
the party in power, Niles did not 
see the so-called era of good feelings 
as an unmixed blessing for the coun- 
try.” Motivated by a sense of fair 
play, however, he came to the de- 
fense of President Monroe near the 
end of his second term when he was 
under general attack: 

I am not one of those who “fell 
down and worshipped” Mr. Monroe, 
when the sun of his greatness was at 
its meridian, nor will I be among his 
enemies because his political power 
is about to pass into other hands. He 


was praised without decency, and now 
is abused without shame.” 


It was during Monroe’s second 
term that the Register won its most 
spectacular political victory. Fight- 
ing for a principle and against a 
custom, Niles set out in the Register 
to kill the Congressional caucus 
method of choosing presidential can- 
didates. And kill it he did, in spite 
of such worthy journalistic oppo- 


% Register, XXV, 65-67 (Oct. 4, 1823). 
% Register, XX XI, 66-67 (Sept. 30, 1826). 
%® Register, XXXII, 839 (July 21, 1827). 
% Register, XLIII, 97-101 (Oct. 13, 1882). 
Register, XIII, 163 (Nov. 8, 1817); XX, 
97 (April 14, 1821); XX, 182 (April 28, 


1821). 
% Register, XXVI, 151 (May 8, 1824). 
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nents as the National Intelligencer, 
Richmond Enquirer, Albany Argus 
and American Sentinel (Philadel- 
phia). 

This method of choosing party 
candidates had been in use since 
1800.” The Register, it is true, had 
supported the 1812 caucus,’” and in 
1816 had been silent or at least non- 
committal.” It had voiced mild 
criticism in 1820.% But in 1822 it 
laid down the opening salvo of a 
barrage of anti-caucus propaganda.” 
Throughout 1823 and into the early 
months of 1824, when the battle 
was finally won, the Register used 
many arguments against the choice 
of the executive by the legislative 
branch.“ To support his arguments 
Niles wrote a two-installment his- 
tory of American political parties,’” 
which aroused widespread editorial 
comment.” Attacks on the caucus 
were printed throughout the sum- 
mer; and in September and October, 
1824, Niles summed up his stand in 
a series of six articles entitled “The 
Sovereignty of the People.” *” 


® For a succinct history of the Congres- 
sional caucus, based largely on material 
from the Register, see M. Ostrogorski, “The 
Rise and Fall of the Nominating Caucus, 
Legislative and Congressional,” American 
a Review, V (December, 1899), pp. 

53-283. 

100 Register, Il, 196 (May 238, 1812). 

101 Register, X, 59-60 (March 23, 1816). 

102 Register, XVIII, 97 (April 8, 1820); 
XVIII, 113 (April 15, 1820). 

108 Register, XXI, 338-839 (Jan. 26, 1822). 

1% Register, XXIV, 131-1383 (May 8, 
1823); XXIV, 194-197 (May 81, 1828); 
XXIV, 241-242 (June 21, 1823); XXIV, 
257-259 (June 28, 1823); XXV, 3-4 (Sept. 
6, 1823). Cf. Edward Stanwood, A History 
of the Presidency from 1788 to 1897 (Bos- 
ton: 1928, rev. ed.), I, 126-127. 

1% Register, XXIV, 274-280 (July 5, 
1828); XXIV, 291-293 (July 12, 1828); edi- 
torial comment thereupon, Register, XXIV, 
278 (July 5, 1823). 

106 Register, XXIV, 337-840 (Aug. 2, 
1828); XXV, 8 (Sept. 20, 1823); XXV, 129 
(Nov, 1, 1828). 

107 The six essays may be found in Regis- 
ter, XXVII, 1-5 (Sept. 4, 1824); XXVII, 
17-21 (Sept. 11, 1824); XXVII, 33-89 (Sept. 
18, 1824); XXVII, 49-53 (Sept. 25, 1824); 
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The presidential race which re- 
ceived by far the most space of the 
ten reported in the Register was 
that of 1844. From November 13, 
1841, when General Winfield Scott’s 
naive letter of October 25 was 
printed,” until November 9, 1844, 
when the returns indicated the al- 
most certain victory of James K. 
Polk, the first successful “dark 
horse” candidate in American politi- 
cal history,” the student of Ameri- 
can political processes can find in 
the columns of the Register samp- 
lings of editorial opinions on every 
side of the election campaign. That 
this coverage was the result of a 
well-planned editorial policy, which 
incidentally kept the Register en- 
tirely neutral throughout the entire 
campaign, is indicated in an excerpt 
from an editorial printed just after 
the 1842 Congressional elections: 

As preliminary to the campaign we 
have kept as the record of partisan 
maneuvers in various directions, with 
a view to concentrating forces for the 
contest. We shall endeavor to give an 
impartial history of the coming con- 
test—or rather to furnish authentic 
items under this head from which an 
impartial history may be written 
hereafter.” 

Servicing chiefly to reflect the edi- 
torial opinions of other newspapers, 
the Register fought hard during its 
first twenty years for issues, but 
never in a partisan way. Advocates 
of all parties were granted space. Its 
columns mirror the most nearly 
complete and most nearly accurate 
picture of the American political 
scene from 1811 to 1849 to be found 
XXVII, 65-68 (Oct. 2, 1824); XXVII, 97- 
100 (Oct. 16, 1824) 


108 Register, LXI. 169-170 (Nov. 18, 1841). 
10 Register, LXVII, 145, 160 (Nov. 9, 


1844). 
110 Register, LXIII, 183 (Nov. 19, 1842). 
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in any one contemporary publica- 
tion. 


the editorship of 
its founder the Register was un- 
mistakably Anglophobe. Founded on 
the eve of the second war with 
Great Britain, it supported the “war 
hawks,” and it seldom deviated 
from animosity towards the mother 
country during the quarter century 
that Niles determined its policies. 

Niles perhaps came sentimentally 
by his life-long hatred of England, 
for just before his birth in 1777 one 
of the “king’s brave grenadiers” 
threatened to bayonet his mother, 
“to kill, as he gallantly said, two 
rebels at once.”™ His writings be- 
fore he founded the Register re- 
flected his virulently anti-British 
feelings. 

In 1814 England was charged 
with ransacking “the dominions of 
Satan himself” for allies in her war 
against France, and Niles’ ironic 
pen described the union of the 
“cross of St. George and the cres- 
cent of Mahomet — the British bay- 
onet and the savage scalping knife 

. to preserve the religion and 
liberties of the world.”™ 

Then, as now, the most effective 
printed propaganda was in atrocity 
stories about enemy soldiers. The 
Register printed many such articles. 
England was charged with encour- 
aging the Indians to commit “hor- 

111 Register, XIII, 88 (Sept. 18, 1817). 
Niles liked to repeat this story in print and 
it appears a number of times in articles. 

er, XXV, 146 (Nov. 8, 1823); 


See Regist 
XXVIIL 821-822 (July 23, 1825); XXXIX, 
250 (Dec. 11, 1880); XLVI, 181 (April 26, 


1884). 
12 [H. Niles, alias Je Didler], Things 
As Are; or, rned inside 
eing a Collection of Etats from 
Federal Papers. 
—_ Originally written for, and publishe 
n the Evening Post (Baltimore: 1809). 
” 113 Register, VI, 276 (June 25, 1814). 
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rible murders.” Its navy was al- 
leged to have fired upon “men, 
women and children —the sick and 
the healthy” who were bathing at 
Rockaway Beach.™ Niles expressed 
the wish that he could make a 
school book of these English atroci- 
ties “so that . . . every child should 
be taught to hate the deeds of 
Englishmen.” “* Blood-curdling mur- 
ders and raping of American wom- 
en by British soldiers were described 
in frank terms. 

Works of English authors on 
America, admittedly none too friend- 
ly towards the new nation,” were 
reviewed and denounced in the Reg- 
ister. “The base fabrications of these 
English hirelings are insults which 
should be resented by every respec- 
table tourist,” Niles wrote in 1812.” 
Thomas Ashe’s “Travels in Ameri- 
ca” was discussed in detail in three 
articles, with errors in fact and 
grammar pointed out page by 
page.” Mrs. Trollope’s “Domestic 
Manners of the Americans” was 
another work which caused Niles to 
dip his pen into vitriol.” 

Although he expressed distrust of 
England’s interest in Cuba and Flo- 
rida as early as 1816,” it was from 
1819 to 1821, while Ferdinand VII 
delayed ratification of the treaty 
ceding the Floridas to the United 
States, that his suspicion of British 

4 Register, II, 256 (June 18, 1812). 

15 Register, VI, 388 (Aug. 6, 1814). 

6 Register, VI, 410 (Aug. 18, 1814). 

"7 Some particularly shocking atrocity 
stories are printed in Register, IV, 185 
(April 24, 1818); IV, 882-887 (July 24, 
1818); IV, 881 (Aug. 14, 1818); VI. 216 
(May 28, 1814). 

8Cf. Allan Nevins, American Social 
History as Recorded by British Travelers 
(New York: 1928), p. 8; p. 58. 

8 Register, II, 94 (April 11, 1812). 

12 Register, II, 114-118 (April 18, 1812) ; 
I, 141-148 (May 2, 1812); II, 162-168 (May 


121 Register, XLIII, 67 (Sept. 29, 18382). 
12 Register, IX, 405 (Feb. 10, 1816). 


motives in the Caribbean was most 
frequently voiced.” Even after the 
United States had obtained the Flo- 
ridas rumors that England planned 
to get Cuba by one means or an- 
other were reported and commented 
upon. 

The enunciation of the Monroe 
Doctrine brought about a tempor- 
ary truce in the Register’s fight 
against England and the English. 
Niles invited his readers to a “care- 
ful perusal” of the message, printed 
in full in his columns, and warned 
against the extension of European 
political systems into the Western 
Hemisphere.” That the doctrine 
may have been directed against 
England as well as at the Holy Alli- 
ance apparently did not occur to 
Niles.” He approved editorially An- 
glo-American joint action to guar- 
antee the integrity of the South 
Americans nations.” When the ap- 
proving comments of the British 
press were received in the United 
States the Register reprinted them 
in some detail.” 

Successors of Hezekiah Niles in 
the editorial chair of the Register 
displayed little of his bitter bias 
towards England. Anglo-American 
relations were friendlier at mid- 
century than in earlier decades, and 
the Register, consciously or not, 


123 Register, XVI, 161-162 pa A 1, 1819), 


quoting British Statesman arch 26, 
1819; XVI, 225 rE 29, 1819); XVI, 885 
(Aug. 7, 1819); XVII, 97 (Oct. 16, 1819); 
XVII, 118-115 (Oct. 28, 1819); XVII, 194 
(Nov. 27, 1819); XVII, 210 (Dec. 4, 1819); 
XVII, 305 (Jan. 8, 1820). 

1% Register, XXIII, 805 (Jan. 18, 1828); 
XXIV, 17 (March 15, 1828); XXIV, 72-78 
(April 5, 1828). 

1% Register, XXV, 214-220 (Dec. 6, 1828). 

1% See monograph of Edward Howland 
Tatum, Jr., The United States and Europe, 
1815-1823—-A Study in the Background of 
the Monroe Doctrine (Berkeley: 1986). 

121 Register, XXV, 261 (Dec. 27, 1828). 

— XXV, 401, 410-418 (Feb. 28, 
1824). 
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may have reflected the public opin- 
ion in the United States toward the 
mother country. 

In these days of hemispheric co- 
operation and Pan-American soli- 
darity, it is interesting to note that 
the Register, a century ago, printed 
news, editorials, documents and 
lengthy informative articles about 
Latin America. From the first page 
of the second issue of the periodical, 
which carried the “Declaration of 
Rights by the People of Venezuela,” 
to the last number, in which several 
Mexican news items were printed, 
few copies appeared without friend- 
ly reference to the countries south 
of the Rio Grande.” In the autumn 
of 1818, after months of unofficial 
approval expressed in news items 
and headlines, the Register carried 
an editorial unequivocably favoring 
recognition of the United Provinces 
of Rio de la Plata.” When recogni- 
tion was finally recommended by 
Monroe on March 8, 1822, the Reg- 
ister printed the message and edi- 
torially urged speedy recognition.™ 
The surrender of Chiloé, bringing 
“extinction of the Spanish power on 
the continent of America,” was a 
topic for comment in 1826.” 

From the journalist’s point of 
view, the source of the Register’s 
news from South America before 
the days of cable and radio com- 
munication is of interest. Much of it 
came from newspapers in the United 
States which translated articles from 
Spanish-language newspapers. The 
Aurora, Baltimore American, Boston 

129 Register, I, 17-21 a“. 14, 1811); 
LXXVI, 153 (Sept. 28, 1849). 

180 Register, XV, 129 (Oct. 24, 1818). 

131 Register, XXII, 33, 43-45 (March 16, 
1822) ; XXII, 67-68, 76-77 (March 30, 1822) ; 


XXII, 146-149 (May 4, 1822). 
182 Register, XXX, 156-157 (April 29, 
826). 
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Daily Advertiser and Boston Cour- 
ier supplied articles™ in addition to 
those from the National Intelligen- 
cer, the New York dailies and 
London papers. Among newspapers 
which the Register apparently re- 
ceived direct were the Gazeta, El 
Censor and La Prensa Argentina of 
Buenos Aires, Porto Rico Gazette 
and Bogata Constitucional.™ 

The first damper on Niles’ enthu- 
siasm for the South American pa- 
triots came from their privateering 
activities, which he often thought 
“mere acts of piracy.” Niles was 
sufficiently versed in the problems 
of statecraft not to expect perfec- 
tion in the operation of the new re- 
publics,” but the trend towards 
dictators and the “predominance of 
the military spirit” raised doubt in 
his mind as to the ability of the 
Southern republics to govern them- 
selves.” 

Discussing a flare-up between 
Peru and Colombia, he put his fin- 
ger on one of the main causes of 
the frequent revolutions, saying: 

We ... are satisfied that, for the 

preservation of free governments, a 

much greater degree of intelligence in 


the people is necessary than the in- 
habitants thereof possess.“ 


Disappointment was succeeded by 
discouragement and, early in 1829, 
Niles wrote that he had “nearly 


133 Register, XIII, 12-13 (Aug. 30, 1817); 
XXII, 325 (July 20, 1822); XXIV, 303-304 
(July 12, 1823); XXX, 854-355 (July 15, 
1826); XXXII, 384 (Aug. 4, 1827). 

184 Register, XI, 46-47 (Sept. 14, 1816); 
XIII, 61-62 (Sept. 20, 1817); XXIX, 124- 
125 (Oct. 22, 1825). 

18% Register, XV, 89 (Oct. 3, 1818); XVI, 
112 (April 8, 1819). 

XXIX, 104-105 (Oct. 15, 
1825 

137 Register, XXXI, 242 (Dec. 16, 1826); 
XXXII, 99 (April 7, 1827); XXXII, 161 
(May 5, 1827); XXIi, 291 (June 30, 1827); 
XXXV, 182- 183 (Nov. 15, 1828). 

138 Register, XXXV, 213 (Nov. 29, 1828). 
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lost hope of seeing the ballot super- 
sede the bayonet in the south.” ™ 

The Panama Congress occupied 
much space in the Register through- 
out 1826. Early in 1825, the Regis- 
ter heartily approved participation 
by the United States.” News about 
the Congress dominated the pages 
of the thirtieth and thirty-first vol- 
umes of the Register. Niles’ approv- 
al of the struggle of Mexico and the 
South American republic for free- 
dom from Spanish rule did not ex- 
tend to such separatist movements 
as the one for the independence of 
Texas. From 1819, when he warned 
the young men of the nation against 
taking part in the “wild scheme” to 
revolutionize Texas, to the next to 
the last volume published under 
his editorship in 1836, which con- 
demned as a “direct violation of in- 
ternational law” the “organization 
and equipment of troops within our 
borders” to take part in the Texas 
war, he stood firm against the Unit- 
ed States intervention, official or 
unofficial." 


ITH its founder-editor a na- 
tive and lifelong resident of 
the Middle States, it is not surpris- 
ing that the periodical reflected the 
national rather than the sectional 
viewpoint.” The West, according to 


1389 Register, XXXV, 408 (Feb. 14, 1829). 
News reports seeming to bear out his pessi- 
mistic views may be found in Register, 
XXXV, 349-850 (Jan. 24, 1829); XXXVI, 
25, 1829) ; XX XVII, 67 (Sept. 26, 
seen: Register, XXVIII, 131-132 (April 30, 

141 Register, XVI, 347 (July 17, 1819); L, 
409 (Aug. 20, 1836). 

142 Frederick Jackson Turner in his essay, 
“The Significance of the Frontier in Amer- 
ican History,” expressed the belief that the 
West had closer resemblance to the middle 
region than to either of the other sections. 
He maintained that the middle region was 
the “typically American region.” See The 

Frontier in American History (New York: 
1921), pp. 27-28. 


glowing accounts in the Register, 
was the open door to opportunity; 
its expanse, fertility, magnificent 
waterways, natural resources, rapid 
settlement and phenomenal growth 
represented the best in the Ameri- 
can way of life.“ Always a foe of 
the sectionalism of New England 
and the South, Niles in 1814 com- 
piled figures from census reports 
and, by a series of projections of 
population trends, predicted a great 
increase in the power of the West 
in Congress.“ In this article he 
raised the question of the effect of 
environment upon emigrants and 
clearly demonstrated that he recog- 
nized the influence that that section 
was to have upon the future politi- 
cal history of the nation. 

His sympathy with the pioneers 
who moved westward to occupy 
hitherto virgin territory was shown 
in the following comment: 


[If] “westward the course of empire 
takes its way,” we are not jealous. 
Where the strength of the population 
is, there also should be the weight of 
political influence. The new states of 
Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee and IN- 
DIANA will have a greater represen- 
tation in the congress of the United 
States after the year 1830, than the 
old states of Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, New-Hampshire and Rhode Is- 
land, let faction wail as it will. I am 
glad of it; for I had rather trust my 
freedom to the agriculturist and 
manufacturer than to the merchant— 
to a home rather than to a foreign 
feeling.” 


Readers of the Register were sup- 
plied with factual articles on geo- 


143 The following items are chosen from a 
twenty-year period as typical of hundreds 
of such articles: Register, VI, 188 (May 21, 
1814); VI, 417 (Aug. 20, 1814); XII, 416 
(Aug. 23, 1817); XIV, 280 (June 13, 1818); 
XV, 126 (Oct. 17, 1818) ; XLVII, 53 (Sept. 
27, 1884). 

14 Register, VI, 185-191 (May 21, 1814). 

14 Register, VI, 207-210 (May 28, 1814). 
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graphy, geology and meteorology of 
the area,“ and books by Jedidiah 
Morse, Henry R. Schoolcraft and 
others and a report of William Da- 
vis Robinson on the Far West were 
mentioned.“ Daniel Boone’s auto- 
biography was printed,“ and the 
settlement of the Harmony Society 
at Harmony, Indiana, was given 
considerable space in the late teens 
and early twenties.“ Changing poli- 
cies regarding the sale of public 
lands were reported in detail from 
1815 to 1820, at which time Niles 
offered his proposal for a curtail- 
ment of land sales on credit.” 
Twenty years later, after Niles’ 
death, thirteen numbers of the Reg- 
ister in February, March, April and 
May, 1841, carried fifty pages of the 
debate in the Senate on the Pre- 
emption Act, typical of the type of 
coverage this question received in 
the last decade of the periodical’s 
existence.” 

Published during the period in 
which the American frontier moved 
from the Ohio country well into the 
prairies west of the Mississippi and 
then suddenly leaped the plains and 
the mountains to locate in the Cali- 
fornia gold regions. the Register re- 
corded the nation’s expansion from 
year to year. Editorial enthusiasm 
for the West was tempered with 

146 Register, V, 65-66 (Oct. 2, 1818); XVI, 
344 (July 17, 1819); XVI, 862-868 (July 24, 


1819); XVII, 109 (Oct. 16, 1819); XVII, 452 
(Feb. 26, 1820). 
1821); 


147 Register, XIX, 870 (Feb. 3, 
XXI, 100 (Oct. 18, 1821). 

148 Register, 1V, 838-88 (March 18, 1813). 

140 rT articles may be found in Reg- 
ister, IX, 152 (Oct. 28, 1815); XIII, 20-21 
(Sept. 6, 1817); XIII, 272 (Dec. 20, 1817); 
XIV, 440 (Aug. 22, 1818); XV, 43 (Sept. 12, 
1818); XVI, 431 (Aug. 21, 1819); XXIII, 2 
(Sept. 7, 1822). 


Register, XVII, 386-887 (Feb. 5, 1820). 

161 Register, LIX, 360-866 (Feb. 6, 1841), 

through LX, 173-175 (May 15, 1841). Act 

as signed by President Tyler was carried 

without comment in Register, LXI, 39-40 
(Sept. 18, 1841). 
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timely warnings against ruthless dis- 
regard for the rights of Indians and 
thoughtless dissipation of that part 
of the nation’s wealth represented 
in the public domain. All in all a 
sane picture of the West and of the 
forces which opened and developed 
that section in the first half of the 
nineteenth century may be obtained 
from the columns of the Register. 
The thirty-eight year life span of 
the Register coincided with an 
amazing development in the na- 
tion’s means of transportation. The 
periodical was launched upon its 
editorial career the same year that 
the first steamboat was launched in 
the West.” During its life roads 
were built into the Western country, 
rivers were improved, canals dug. 
Railroads, just beginning to be 
talked about in 1811, had 6,421.75 
miles of track in operation in 1849." 
The development in the means 
and speed of travel by road may be 
readily traced by reading brief 
items in the “Chronicle” depart- 
ment of the Register.“ River trans- 
portation received its share of news 
and comment. The first steamboat 
to reach Kaskaskia from New Or- 
leans,” the long drawn-out court 
fight of Robert R. Livingston and 
Robert Fulton, possessors of the ex- 
clusive right to navigate the Mis- 


182 Register, XLI, 240 (Nov. 26, 1831). 
Cf. Balthaser Henry Meyer, comp., History 
of Transportation in the United States be- 
fore 1860 (Washington: 1917), p. 102, and 
John H. B. Latrobe, The First Steamboat 
Voyage on the Western Waters (Balti- 
more: 1871). 

1588 Register, LX XV, 156 (March 7, 1849). 
Meyer, op. cit., 572, quotes a table from the 
Register, containing this total with the com- 
ment that the figures are “apparently not 
quite accurate.” 

154 Register, X, 231 (June 1, 1816); XII. 
79 (March 29, 1817); XIV, 14 (Feb. 28, 
1818); XIV, 168 (May 2, 1818); XIV, 240 
(May 80, 1818); XVI, 176 (May 1, 1819): 
XXIV, 82 (March 15, 1828); XLVII, 133 
(Nov. 1, 1884); XLIX, 170 (Nov. 14, 1835). 

185 Register, XV, 64 (Sept, 19, 1818). 


sissippi,” articles on steamboat 
building at Pittsburgh and Louis- 
ville," informative articles on pas- 
senger fares and schedules ™ and the 
dangerous practice of river steam- 
boat racing’ were among subjects 
for this type of article, literally hun- 
dreds of which were printed in each 
volume. 

The wave of enthusiasm for canal 
building which swept across the na- 
tion may be followed in the Regis- 
ter. “Items” on this topic were par- 
ticularly numerous during the twen- 
ties, when canal construction was at 
its peak and before attention was 
turned to the railroad as a transpor- 
tation agency. Seven separate sto- 
ries occupying two columns were 
printed in the September 10, 1825, 
issue.” The Erie Canal, as one 
might expect, received more space 
than any other two projects. The 
first item about “The Grand Canal” 
to connect Lake Erie and the Hud- 
son was printed in 1812.“ Plans 
were discussed in many items be- 
tween that date and the ceremonies 
“commencing the excavation” at 
Utica on July 4, 1817, described in 
the July 26 issue.” Opening of the 
first section of the canal, from 
Rome to Utica, was described in 
1819,” as was each successive step, 
including the arrival of the first 


186 Register, X, 281-282 (June 1, 1816); 
Guly 6, 1816); XIV, 312 (June 27, 


a Register, XI, 106 (Oct. 12, 1816); XIV, 
827 (July 4, 1818); XV, 175 (Nov. 7, 1818): 
XVI, 224 (May 22, 1819); XXIII, 805 (Jan. 
18, 1828). 

8 Register, XV, 384 (January, 9, 1819) ; 
XXV, 94-96 (Oct. 11, 1823); X, 96 (April 6, 
1816); XII, 143 (April 26, 1817); XVI, 319 
(July 3, 1819); XXVI, 48 (March 20, 1824). 

158 Register, XXVI, 192 (May 22, 1824); 
(Oct. 26, 1833); XLV, 162 (Nov. 
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16 Register, XXIX, 238-24 (Sept. 10, 1825). 
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boat from Lake Erie at New York 
City on November 4, 1825." The 
arrival of 3,321 boats at Albany 
during 1829 and the receipt of 634,- 
726 gallons of whiskey at Troy were 
cited as examples of the importance 
of the waterway.” 

_ Construction of canals in the 
Middle Atlantic states also was fol- 
lowed in detail by the Register. The 
Union, Chesapeake and Delaware, 
Susquehannah, Delaware and Hud- 
son, Delaware and Raritan and 
Pennsylvania canals all were given 
news space between 1814 and 1838. 
Noteworthy in passing was the in- 
terest taken by the Register in the 
proposed construction of a Florida 
ship canal™ and in plans for dig- 
ging canals across the Isthmus of 
Panama or Nicaragua.” 

As steam power was applied to 
locomotives and as_ experiments 
were made in steam transportation 
on roads and railroads, the Register 
kept its readers abreast of current 
developments. Construction of the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
owned chiefly by the Society of 
Friends, and the Liverpool and 


— XXIX, 173-174 (Nov. 12, 
1825). 

1% Register, XX XVII, 340 (Jan. 16, 1830). 

166 Register, XXVIII, 117 (April 23, 
1825); XXIX, 88 (Oct. 8, 1825); XXIX, 293, 
294 7, 1826); XXXII, 241 (June 9, 
1827). 

167 Register, VI, 187-141 (April 30, 1814); 
XXVIII, 152-158 (May 7, 1825); XXX, 447 
(Aug. 26, 1826) ; XXXI, 2-8 (Sept. 2, 1826); 
XXXI, 72-78 (Sept. 30, 1826); LXIV, 302- 
303 ae 1848) LXV, 57-61 (Sept. 238, 
1848) ; VI, 103 (April 13, 1844). 

168 Register, X, 348 (July 20, 1816); 
XVIII, 96 (April 1, 1820) ; a railroad article 
was condensed from The Quarterly Review 
in Register, XXVIII, 148-144 (April 30, 
1825); a book summary was reprinted from 
the New York National Advocate in Regis- 
ter, XXVIII, 191-192 (May 21, 1825); other 
typical articles in Register, XXIII, 166 
(Nov. 16, 1822); XXXI, 158 (Nov. 4, 1826); 
XXVIII, 260-261 (June 25, 1825); XXXII, 
162 (May 5, 1827); XXXVII, 98-99 (Oct. 
10, 1829); XXXVII, 167-168 (Nov. 7, 1829). 
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Manchester Railway, two English 
roads, was closely followed.” 
Hezekiah Niles took his time in 
making his decision about the rela- 
tive merits on canals and railroads, 
printing statements on both sides.” 
By January, 1830, however, he is- 
sued a word of warning about new 
canal projects,” and in August of 
that year in an editorial, “RAIL- 
ROADS AND CANALS,” he stated 
his case at length and took his 
stand in this concluding paragraph: 
Thus, while heavy and coarse and 
cheap goods may pass on the canal, 
passengers and all sorts of goods 
seeking a prompt market, will be 
transported on the railroad—the sav- 
ing of time, only, exceeding the dif- 


ference in the cost of carriage, if any 
there shall be.” 


An absorbing story of the devel- 
opment of railroads in the United 
States could be written from mate- 
rial available in the Register from 
1824 to 1849. Every phase of the 
expansion of rail transportation at 
home and abroad was recorded. In- 
formational and editorial articles 
from United States and English 
newspapers and magazines were ab- 
stracted. Niles’ pithy editorial com- 
ments introduced or followed many 
of these items. 

The nature of this article pre- 
cludes further discussion except for 
mention of the railroad in which 
Hezekiah Niles was most interested 
and to which the Register devoted 
the most space—the Baltimore & 
Ohio. This pioneer undertaking had 

16° Register, XXVIII, 107 (April 16, 
1825) ; XXXII, 34 (March 17, 1827); XXXII, 
270-271 (June 16, 1827) ; XXXIII, 116 (Oct. 
20, 1827); XXXVII, 77-79 (Sept. 26, 1829). 

170 Register, XXV, 19-20 (Sept. 18, 1823) ; 
XXVIII, 188 (April 30, 1825); XXXIV, 250 
(June 14, 1828); XXXV, 299 (Jan. 3, 1829). 


171 Register, XXXVII, 879 (Jan. 30, 1880). 
172 Register, XXXVIii, 416 (Aug. 7, 1880). 
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the warm support of the editor from 
its incorporation on February 28, 
1827, to the time when he wrote his 
will, requesting that his stock in 
that road be the “last resorted to” 
to settle claims against his estate.” 
From the day the Maryland legis- 
lature incorporated the company ™ 
to the road’s official opening — at 
which Niles was an invited guest *” 
— scores of items were printed. Niles 
personally claimed the honor of 
being the first person who used “this 
road as on a journey for business 
not connected with its immediate 
concerns.” 


URING the twenty-five years 

that Hezekiah Niles edited the 
Register it was his personal organ 
and he determined its policies. Ex- 
cept for three years when his son 
was his assistant and partner, Niles 
selected and edited the copy, wrote 
many articles and handled volumi- 
nous correspondence.” His editorial 
duties took toll of his health, some- 
what impaired by attacks of rheu- 
matism following several falls.” He 
had set the end of the fiftieth vol- 
ume of his beloved Register as the 
date for his retirement,” but around 


July 1, 1836, he suffered a stroke 
178 Certified copy. Last Will and Testa- 
ment of Hezekiah Niles, obtained from 
register of wills, Baltimore, Md. 
174 Register, XXXII, 1 (March 8, 1827). 
1% Register, XXXVIII, 258-254 (May 29, 


177 Register, XXXI, 305 (Jan. 18, 1827); 
XXXVI, 378 (Aug. 8, 1829); XXXIX, 137 
(Oct. 28, 1880). 

178 Niles to Darlington, Jan. 12, 
Sept. 5, 1817, March 31, 1828, Darlington 
Papers, Library of Congress. Also see com- 
ments in Register, IV, 409 (Aug. 28, 1813); 
VIII, 405 (Aug. 12, 1815); XXXIV, 106 
(April 12, 1828); XXXVI, 878 (Aug. 8, 
1829); XXXIX, 274 (Dec. 18, 1830). 

179 Register, XXXIV, 153 — 8, 1828); 
1838) 137 (Oct. 81, 1885); L, 89 (April 9, 


1836 
Regier XLVI, 298-299 (June 28, 
1984); LVIII, 58 (March 28, 1835). 


1815, 
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which paralyzed his right side, a 
fact he did not make public until 
his son, William Ogden Niles, offi- 
cially succeeded him as editor and 
publisher at the start of the fifty- 
first volume, September 3.% 

William Ogden Niles, eldest son 
of Hezekiah, edited the Register 
from September 3, 1836, to October 
12, 1839." It was he who changed 
the name to Niles’ National Regis- 
ter in 1837 and moved the publica- 
tion office from Baltimore to Wash- 
ington.” He promised to carry out 
his father’s policies unchanged, 
but in spite of his association with 
his father and his varied newspaper 
work,” the job was too much for 
him. From the first number he edi- 
ted to the final issue carrying his 
embittered farewell to his readers, 
the Register reflected his inability 
to fill his father’s shoes.” 

He edited with scissors and paste. 
He lacked not only his father’s skill 
with the pen but also his ability to 
select and condense news.” Like 
most editors of the period and un- 
like his father, he gave evidence of 
being more interested in politics 
than in journalism. After moving to 
Washington, he covered Congress 
for the Register.“ Apparently un- 
able to meet the notes given his 
father in payment for the establish- 

181 Register, LI, 1 (Sept. 8, 1836). 

18 Register, LI, 1 (Sept. 3, 1886); LVII, 
113 (Oct. 19, 1889). 

18 Register, LII, 853 (Aug. 5, 1837) and 
succeeding issues. 


1% For a complete statement of his pro- 
poe policies see Register, LI, 1 (Sept. 3, 


1 Register, XXVIII, 129 (April 30, 
1825); XXXIX, 187 (Oct. 28, 1880). 

18 Register, LI, 1-16 (Sept. 3, 1836) to 
Register, LVII, 113 (Oct. 19, 1839). 

187 For an example of the son's florid 
style see Register, LIV, 257 (June 23, 1838). 

188 Register, LIII, 1 (Sept. 2, 1887); LIII, 
17 (Sept. 9, 1887). 
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ment” and probably unable to 
meet the payroll,” he seems to have 
lacked his parent’s business ability 
also. After a brief venture in the 
political paper field in Baltimore,” 
he obtained a position in the United 
States Pension Bureau which he 
held at the time of his death.” 

Jeremiah Hughes, editor and pub- 
lisher of Niles’ National Register 
from 1839 to 1848, was second 
among its four editors in point of 
tenure and influence.“ An old and 
valued friend of Hezekiah Niles, he 
had been active for thirty years in 
Maryland journalism, having edited 
the Maryland Republican at Annap- 
olis.“ Hughes took over the publi- 
cation of the Register under inau- 
spicious circumstances. He returned 
the office to Baltimore. Publication 
had been resumed for only three 
months after a period of two and 
one-half months suspension. Sub- 
scribers undoubtedly were wary of 
sending money to a shaky enter- 
prise. Hughes set about making up 
the missing numbers and within 
three months had printed all of 
them and was engaged in compiling 
indices for earlier volumes.” 

The final number of the seventy- 


189 Certified Will and Testa- 


ment of Hezekiah es, obtained from reg- 
ister of wills, Baltimore, Md. 

1 The Register had suspended publica- 
tion through May, June and part of July, 
1889. The missing numbers were later print- 
ed so that subscribers had complete vol- 
umes. See Register, LVI, 821 (July 20, 
pn and LIX (address accompanying title 
page). 

191 Register, LVIII, 401 (Aug. 29, 1840). 

1% Scharf, History of Delaware, I, 466. 

188 His ownership of the publication ex- 
tended from Oct. 12, 1839, into 1848. See 
Register, LVII, 118 (Oct. 19, 1839) through 
LXXIII, especially iii (misnumbered, should 
be viii); LXXIV, 1 (July 5, 1848). 

1% Register, LVII, 1138 (Oct. 19, 1839); 
LXXIV, 400 (Dec. 20, 1848), which contains 
an obituary reprinted from the Annapolis 
[sic] Republican. 

1% Register, LVII, 887 (Jan. 25, 1840). 
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third volume appeared on February 
26, 1848, but there was no notice of 
the impending four-months’ suspen- 
sion. In the lower right-hand corner 
of the last page of the index, usu- 
ally mailed to subscribers some few 
weeks after the last number of each 
volume was published, the suspen- 
sion notice was printed.” Hughes 
was sixty-five years old and did not 
feel equal to the task of continuing 
the publication of the Register un- 
der adverse financial conditions. He 
found a buyer and wrote his vale- 
dictory, the final sentence of which 
is often quoted: 

To the future HISTORIAN we 


commit the record, and await the 
final judgment with full confidence.” 


This valedictory and the new edi- 
tor’s address were printed in the 
first number issued by George Beat- 
ty, who moved the publication of- 
fice to Philadelphia.“ Beatty was 
an enterprising but inexperienced 
young man who got out the fifty- 
two issues of the seventy-fourth and 
seventy-fifth volumes irregularly and 
made a last-minute futile attempt 
to keep the publication alive by sell- 
ing advertising.” 

The new editor resorted to the 
expedient of reducing the subscrip- 
tion price, first to four dollars *” and 
later to three.™ He repeatedly ex- 
pressed a high conception of the 
function of the Register, but his 
ability to carry out his plans was 

1% Register, LXXIII, iii (misnumbered, 


should be viii). 
19° Register, LXXIV, 1 (July 5, 1848). 
198 


1% Issues containing advertising are those 
dated Sept. 14, 21, and 28, 1849, Register, 
LXXVI. The copies in the Library of Con- 
gress are each autographed “P. Force.” 

20 Register, LXXV, 1 (Jan. 8, 1849). 

2% Register, LXXVI, advertising cover 
(unnumbered), Sept. 14, 1849; repeated in 
the two succeeding issues. 
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circumscribed by his lack of editori- 
al experience.” 

In the final number of the sev- 
enty-fifth volume, which, like the 
preceding number, consisted of only 
eight instead of the usual sixteen 
pages, was a notice of a delay in 
printing the next issue.™ This delay 
lasted nearly two and _ one-half 
months. On September 14, the first 
of three issues numbered respective- 
ly 11, 12, and 18, appeared.™ Beatty 
planned to make up the ten missing 
issues, but never did. That his office 
had been moved to his residence 
during the interim, was evidence of 
his financial situation.” 

From a journalistic point of view, 
Beatty’s editorship was the least 
satisfactory of the four editorial ré- 
gimes of the Register. The value of 
the volumes printed after Hughes’ 
retirement does not compare with 
that of any of the seventy-three 
volumes published before. 


O ONE who has examined all 

seventy-six volumes of the Reg- 
ister, the publication divides itself 
into two distinct editorial epochs. 
The first extends from 1811 to 1833; 
the second from 1833 to 1849. While 
there are some few exceptions, it 
may be said that throughout the 
first period the Register was con- 
stantly and actively engaged in at- 
tempting to mold or influence public 
opinion; during the second period it 
merely reported and reflected public 
opinion as expressed by other pub- 
lications and by individuals. 

The Register of both periods is 
of great value to the historian. But 
22 Register, LXXV, 17 (Jan. 10, 1849). 
208 Register, LXXV, 398 (June 27, 1849). 
4 Register, LXXVI, Sept. 14, 21, 28, 1849. 


2 Register, LXXVI, advertising cover 
(unnumbered), (Sept. 21, 1849). 
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the student should realize that the 
Register of 1832, engaged in a fight 
to save the American system, repre- 
sented an editorial philosophy en- 
tirely different from that of the 
Register of 1844, reporting the po- 
litical maneuverings leading to the 
nomination and election of James 
K. Polk. 

From the publication of its first 
issue the Register was an avowed 
supporter of domestic industry. Par- 
ticularly during the twenties the 
periodical printed many articles 
reminiscent of the early pamphle- 
teers. From 1811 to 1833, it carried 
editorial opinions vigorously ex- 
pressed on many subjects. At the 
same time it maintained an impar- 
tiality, rare in its day, by printing 
both sides of every controversial 
question. 

The triumph of Jacksonian De- 
mocracy at the polls in 1832 was the 
turning point for Register policies. 
Rather than a crusading organ, 
filled with propaganda for protec- 
tion, the Register became a periodi- 
cal the contents of which were com- 
posed almost entirely of reprinted 
or abridged articles from other pub- 
lications. In these, the student 
finds —and this is of particular in- 
terest to the historian—a_ well- 
chosen selection of editorial excerpts 
from the nation’s newspapers which 
in a small compass presents a sur- 
prisingly accurate résumé of Ameri- 
can press opinion. 

Without detracting from appreci- 
ation of the editorial labor and the 
keen judgment which combined to 
produce the periodical, one must 
conclude that the format — the con- 
venient booksize—has greatly in- 
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creased the Register’s availability to 
latter-day students. Many libraries 
of today have more or less complete 
sets of seventy-three volumes and 
not a few have seventy-five vol- 
umes. Copies of the three numbers 
of the seventy-sixth volume are 
rarer.” 

It was a meaty fare the Register 
offered its readers. Documents filled 
page after page of many numbers 
and diffuse editorials often ran to 
six or eight pages. But because the 
periodical’s offerings were substan- 
tial and solid, it has stood the test 
of time. To the student interested in 
the American scene from 1811 to 
1849, the Register offers a rich field 
for investigation. 

The Register outlived all but two 
magazines, both of them of a reli- 
gious nature, which were being pub- 
lished when it was founded.™ Pene- 
trating editorial judgment, accuracy 
and acumen in printing documents 
and correspondence, sincere attempt 
to present to “full view” of contro- 
versial subjects combined to pro- 
duce a periodical which, without ex- 
aggeration, can be called the most 
important contemporary source for 
its period available to students 
today. 

2% Winifred Gregory, ed., Union List of 
Serials in Libraries of the United States 
and Canada (New York: 1927), p. 1021. 
Some thirty-five libraries are list in the 
Union List and its Supplements as having 
complete sets of the Register. Whether 
these libraries have the three issues of 


Volume LXXVI, the writer has not dis- 
covered; he used the three issues in the 
Library of Congress. 

27 This statement is based upon a com- 
pilation made by the writer from the 
chronological list of magazines to be found 
in Mott, op. cit., 785-809. The two maga- 
zines were the American Baptist Magazine, 
published from 1802 to 1909 under various 
names, and the Herald of Gospel Liberty, 
founded in 1808 and still published after 
a number of changes of name and location 
and several mergers. 


By A. Gayle Waldrop 


What Editors Are Doing 
To Draw Readers to Editorials 


The author of this article, which describes a 


number of current and some age-old devices to 
liven editorials, is a professor of journalism in 


** @NOVERNOR George David Ai- 

ken seemed to me at heart one 
of those strange mixtures of the 
poetic and the practical which are 
by no means rare on the hilly farms 
of Vermont,” Jonathan Daniels 
writes in “A Southerner Discovers 
New England.” “He himself told a 
story once which illustrates that 
combination. It was about the farm- 
er who had been across the road to 
do his milking (such a location of 
the barn cuts down the snow shovel- 
ling when the road is cleared), and 
he came out with the pails in his 
hands and faced the first night of 
spring. 

“Above him the stars shone like 
little lights coming through the sieve 
of heaven. There was the faintest 
rustling in the leaves. Off some- 
where the first brush fire scented 
the air. He carried his pails into the 
house and set them down. 

“*Wife,’ he said, ‘it’s too beauti- 
ful a night to stay in the house; I 
think I'll go out and kill a hog.’” 

Some American editorial writers 
of the past have had this mixture 
of the practical and the poetic. 
More and more editorial writers of 
the present generation are embody- 
ing the two, garnishing with imagi- 


the College of Journalism, University of Colo- 
rado. 


nation the daily meat of complex 
forces and stony statistics that must 
be included on the editorial menu. 
They remember Thoreau: “It takes 
two to speak truth, one to speak 
and another to hear.” 

These editorial writers are em- 
ploying various new and old devices 
to attract readers to the substantial 
content of their editorial columns. 
Style weapons alone, they realize, 
are not enough, even all those that 
Frank I. Cobb never let grow rusty 
in his armory or that William Allen 
White continues to use with enter- 
taining facility. Stimulated by pe- 
rennial discussions at editorial asso- 
ciation meetings about their func- 
tions and their failure to fulfill them, 
adjured by Jeremiahs in and out of 
the profession, they are doing some- 
thing to restore the waning influence 
of “the watchman on the tower.” 

Such a school of editorial writers 
is as welcome as the “new school 
of political reporters” that Walter 
Lippmann wrote of in “A Preface 
to Morals.” “A new school of politi- 
cal reporters who with a kind of 
beautiful cruelty are making it rath- 
er embarrassing for politicians to 
employ their old tricks.” Today’s 
new school of editorial writers, pos- 
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sessing a kind of poetic imagina- 
tion, are making editors who em- 
ploy only old tricks come alive. 
Take Irving Dilliard of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, one-time Nie- 
man fellow in journalism at Har- 
vard University. Four days before 
the 1940 election he wrote a lead 
editorial, “Libertyville and the Live 
Wire,” with apologies to George 
Ade, parodying even to the append- 
ed moral and in the usual generous 
capitals the style of the familiar 
“Fables in Slang.” It began: 


Things had gone from Bad to Worse 
in the Once Fair Village of Libertyville. 
Street Lights had burned out or had 
been broken and not replaced. The Old 
Wooden Sidewalks had rotted away 
until they were Ankle Turners by Day 
and Man Traps after Dark. There were 
Great Chuckholes up and down Main 
Street. 


Not adapted for frequent use, but 
decidedly bracing is the device of 
dramatic criticism indulged in by 
Dilliard on March 5, 1940. This edi- 
torial was among those included in 
the information filed against the 
Post-Dispatch in the famous case of 
contempt of court. Under the title, 
“A Burlesque of Justice,” was: 

THE AMAZING CASE OF PUTTY 

NOSE, a legal skit in one very short 

act, presented under the auspices of 

the State of Missouri, in association 
with the people of St. Louis, in Circuit 

Court, Criminal Division. 

This was followed by the cast of 
characters, and a lead sentence that 
described the performance as “ut- 
terly unconvincing.” With frequent 
parallels to a dramatic review, the 
editorial ended: “It was one more 
in his 11-year record of dismal flops 
on the Market Street Rialto.” 

A similar device was employed in 
the Post-Dispatch on April 4, 1941. 
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Under the title “Political Farce in 
Five Acts” were five paragraphs 
with subheads, “Act One” and so on, 
setting forth facts, and this conclud- 
ing paragraph: 


Thus, St. Louis finally obtains an 
opportunity to vote on a long-needed 
reform (to elect aldermen by wards 
instead of at large), not because the 
Democratic aldermen favor it in prin- 
ciple, but solely because they are still 
looking out for their now badly scarred 
political skins. 

In this same St. Louis paper on 
May 17 appeared this “Unclassified 
Want Ad,” one of a number that 
have appeared this year, at the end 
of the second editorial column: 


HELP WANTED—Expert corps of 
cross-examiners, familiar with German 
language, literature and ideology, need- 
ed at once, to work on suspect named 
Rudolf Hess. Could use a few psychia- 
trists, psychologists and psychoanalysts 
also, but only the kind who think it 
helpful to see the patient before diag- 
nosing. Ap plications of palmists, 
crystal-gazers, tea-leaf readers and voo- 
doo doctors will be considered if we 
can’t find out otherwise why Hess 
dropped in. All unemployed sleuths 
welcome, also propaganda experts. Line 
for commentators and columnists forms 
at side door. Big question is, Have we 
got a friend, an enemy or a white ele- 
phant on our hands? Large reward for 
correct 


answer. 
British Intelligence Service 


Another editorial by Dilliard, 
which appeared April 18, 1937, is of 
lineal descent from the classic, “A 
Great Old Sunset,” with which Sam- 
uel Sullivan Cox in May, 1858, shat- 
tered the tradition that editorials 
must be on sober political subjects 
or should fall into the pattern of 
personal abuse of rivals. The Cox 
editorial, along with “October in 
Kansas,” by W. E. Blackburn, may 
be found in M. Lyle Spencer’s “Edi- 
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torial Writing.” Here is the Dilliard 
classic: 


Tribute to a Ravishing Blonde 


Forsythia needs neither poet nor 

ress agent. Her gay and graceful yel- 
ow, the glory of countless parks, town 
gardens and country lanes the past 
week, sings its own ecstatic song. We 
should like to pay tribute in passing, 
not to the beauty of her golden tresses, 
but to her other qualities. 

First there is her bravery. Other 
flowering shrubs may hesitate; for- 
sythia throws her golden bells into the 
half-wintry spring air before the leaves 
come out. Forsythia is no snob. Other 
shrubs may be snooty about their soils. 
Forsythia will grow almost anywhere. 
It will not choke on city smoke. This 
is not to say that the shrub eats smoke 
up, but it is not hurt by the winter 
palls as most decorative shrubs are. It 
is generous. Prolific by nature, it roots 
as easily as a privet hedge, and cuttings 
of stems and uprooting the usually 
plentiful suckers provide new plants. 
Finally, it is cosmopolitan in the fullest 
sense. A native of the age-old hillsides 
of Korea and China, it is also content- 
edly at home in the newest Middle- 
western subdivision. 

In short, one ravishing blonde you 
can tie up with and have no fear of 
landing in the alimony court. 


William Allen White nominated 
Marian Ellet of the Concordia 
Blade-Empire for state and national 
attention for similar editorials on 
“Wild Plum Blossoms,” “The Prai- 
ries Are A-Movering,” “Poor Lilac”: 

Say, what’s the use of talking! 

There’s only one real writer on the 

Kansas newspapers. And that is Ma- 

rian Ellet of the Concordia Blade- 

Empire. When she picks up her type- 

writer she whangs it with the passion, 


joy and beauty that David used when 
he hit the harp in ancient days. 


HITE himself has long been 
a master of the descriptive edi- 
torial, and has broken the routine of 
interpretation, of persuasion, of for- 
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mal writing on major subjects, to 
open the eyes of his readers to beau- 
ty, to give himself freedom of ex- 
pression, to make persons see for 
the first time what they had passed 
by a hundred times with their eyes 
closed. 

From time to time an Aesop fa- 
ble appears in italics below an edi- 
torial title before the editor draws 
the application briefly, as in a St. 
Louis Star-Times editorial on Ja- 
pan’s invasion of China, or in two 
columns as in a Baltimore Sun edi- 
torial on inflation. Fables like that 
of the Big Bad Wolf, known to all 
readers, were used. Perhaps the edi- 
torial writer has thought that the 
cartoonist had a monopoly on the 
animals? Aesop fables give the writ- 
er a chance to use animals, about 
which Jay N. Darling was recently 
quoted: 


The cartoonist’s best friend is any 
animal—dog, wolf or what have you. 
There’s the Republican elephant, the 
Democratic donkey, the Tammany ti- 
ger, the American eagle, the Russian 
bear, the dry camel, the pessimistic 
buzzard sitting on a fence, the rats of 
corruption, the gorilla of ignorance, the 
wolf at the door, the cat with nine lives, 
the hare and the tortoise, the British 
lion, the mouse that gnawed the rope 
and the goose that laid the golden egg. 


And of course the parrot. Fitzpat- 
rick of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
drew him in November, 1940, to ac- 
company a lead editorial that de- 
clared that Martin Dies, a nuisance 
to the FBI, was becoming a men- 
ace. 
If you don’t find a fable to paro- 
dy, or one to quote, why not make 
up your own? Robert Quillen does 
from time to time. In November, 
1940, he wrote “A Fable Concerning 
a Monster That Couldn’t Be Seen,” 
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the monster of fear. One of his best 
appeared in 1937, “The Sad Fable 
of a Baseball Game That Ended 
Baseball,” which included: 

“Why not change the rules instead 
of the ump?” demanded the fan. 

“There isn’t time for that,” said 
the pitcher. “This is an emergency. 
And anyway, the fans might not ap- 
prove the change. Give me a young 
umpire who will call it a strike when 
I say it is.” 

So a new ump came in and the game 
was won, but it killed baseball. Each 
pitcher appointed an umpire who suit- 
ed him and the fans seemed to lose 
faith in their decisions. 

Stuart Chase wrote a fable about 
the cost of armaments for the Chris- 
tian Century in 1939 entitled “Feed- 
ing the Alligator.” The New York 
Post in 1937 sprinkled an editorial, 
“A Bedtime Story for Fiorello La- 
Guardia,” with references to “Sir 
Knight Fiorello” and “the power 
dragon.” 

The anecdote continues through 
the decades to be a favorite device 
of public speakers and of editorial 
writers. Allan Nevins quotes in 
“American Press Opinion” one of 
the earliest used by an editor. “The 
Embargo and the Farmer’s Story” 
which appeared in the Columbian 
Centinel, May 25, 1808, related the 
story of a boy who thought he 
would watch for a woodchuck until 
he was starved out of his hole, and 
was “almost starved to death him- 
self.” 

A lead editorial, “The Senator’s 
Wife,” in the March 22, 1922, New 
York Evening Post, was not only a 
gem of satire directed at certain 
senators but a “made-up” anecdote 
that united the poetic and the prac- 
tical. Two paragraphs from it: 

“The whole thing is dangerously 
vague,” the Senator said. “It does not 
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state whether the tea is to be English 
Breakfast or Orange Pekoe or Russian 
Caravan. It does not state whether it 
is to be with lemon or cream and how 
many pieces of sugar. You should have 
called up Mrs. Smith and made your- 
self clear on the point, either in the 
form of an amendment or a reserva- 
tion.” 

“I abominate English Breakfast and 
I never take cream,” said the Senator’s 
wife, “and if Marcia Smith offers me 


either I shall decline.” 


Especially effective are anecdotes 
drawn from the history of the state 
in which the editor is writing. The 
Rocky Mountain News, “when Fin- 
land was picking on Russia —ac- 
cording to Russia,” recalled a story 
of two Leadville miners who left a 
dressed up corpse at the bar to pay 
the bill: 


The bartender, observing no indica- 
tion of cash forthcoming, reached over 
and tapped the third party on the 
shoulder. Getting no response, he pick- 
ed up a bungstarter and lightly cracked 
the “customer” on the head. Where- 
upon the dead man fell flat on the 
barroom floor. The two miners dashed 
in, leaned over and cried, “My God, 
you've killed our pal.” 

“Well,” answered the bartender, “the 
pulled a knife on 


An anecdotal device long used by 
the Colorado Springs News carried 
a standing head: “The Best One of 
the Week.” Usually short, 75 to 125 
words, the story was an appetizer, 
nothing more. 

The practical and the poetic ap- 
pear in the imaginary conversation 
between father and son device. A 
father described in the New York 
Post attempts to explain the differ- 
ence between the major political 
parties to an alert son; the brain- 
truster and his high school sopho- 
more son are described by John T. 
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Flynn in the New Republic, No- 
vember 23, 1938: 

Son: But, Dad— 

Brain-truster: That’s enough! You're 
not old enough to understand these 
things. You’d better get to your studies. 
y hee got to write a speech for the Presi- 

ent. 


When an income tax amendment 
was before Kansas voters the Em- 
poria Gazette had John drop in to 
see George and recorded in a series 
of three editorials “their knockdown 
and drag-out arguments” over the 
tax. Not neglecting, of course, to 
have both conclude with the Gazette 
opinion, that the tax was desirable! 

“Are you THERE, Mr. Ele- 
phant?” was the title of a two-col- 
umn editorial in the Des Moines 
Register of January 15, 1940. With 
appropriate line drawings at its 
head, the editorial was a telephone 
conversation between Mr. Elephant 
and Mr. H. Sense — “The first name 
is Horse!” The Republican editor, 
Mr. H. Sense, gave it as his opinion 
that it was lucky for the Elephant 
to have “this whole fight over trade 
agreements come up now in Con- 
gress . . . and get that policy ap- 
proved before the real ’40 campaign 
starts.” The same paper the next 
month had “Imaginary Remarks In 
The Cloakroom,” Senator Blimp and 
Representative Blimp talking over 
how John L. Lewis slammed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the New Deal. 

Similar in purpose is the device 
of writing an imaginary address for 
a well known person. The New York 
Post did this for a foreign visitor, 
December 9, 1938: “What Anthony 
Eden May Be Too Polite To Say 
Tonight” (an imaginary address by 
the former foreign minister of Great 
Britain to the Congress of Ameri- 
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can Industry). Or it may be an 
imaginary chapter for a projected 
history of the United States for use 
in New York public schools, such 
as the Post under former ownership 
carried when Hirshfield in the twen- 
ties was “campaigning against the 
British.” 

Sherwood Anderson used this de- 
vice in his campaign for a park 
when editing a weekly. He wrote 
regularly of the beauties of a non- 
existent park, of how citizens en- 
joyed picnics in it. The readers took 
the hint; the park was created. 


ESS entertaining but of real val- 
ue at times is the old device of 
question and answer, a one-sentence 
question in italics followed by a 
paragraph of explanation, to give 
the ABC’s of constitutional amend- 
ments, or the World Court, or the 
Supreme Court. The Kansas City 
Star, the Baltimore Sun, the New 
Republic used this primer device to 
simplify these difficult subjects for 
their readers. 

Informal and formal letters are 
also a means of lightening up the 
editorial page without sacrificing the 
cargo of useful ideas. William Allen 
White once wrote a lead editorial 
under the title, “Verbum Sap,” 
“which means take the hint, get 
wise,” to a black-masked burglar 
who had been holding up filling sta- 
tions. The Madison Capital-Times 
each Saturday devotes its editorial 
column to “Our Weekly Open Let- 
ters,” dispensing praise and advice 
to groups and individuals. A recent 
issue includes letters to a minister 
who was combining a program of 
athletics, socials and Bible study 
classes; to Gabby Hartnett, who 
had been retired by the Chicago 
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Cubs; to the British admiralty, with 
praise for the crew of the Jervis 
Bay; to Larry Windsor, 14-year-old 
boy who recovered his dog, Trixie; 
to Congregational students, with 
praise for sponsoring a concert se- 
ries. 

Of course there is the standard 
device of printing, often on page 
one, copies of formal letters to gov- 
ernors, senators, chairmen of po- 
litical parties. 

And as welcome as the verse re- 
view of the movie version of “Ro- 
meo and Juliet” was to Elinor 
Hughes’ readers in the Boston Her- 
ald in 1936 must have been the val- 
entines in verse which displaced all 
formal editorials in the Des Moines 
Register of February 14, 1940. Miss 
Agriculture, Our Communists and 
Fascists, Our Tories, Adolf, among 
others, were represented as writing 
to Jumbo G.O.P., Miss Democra- 
cy, William Allen White, Josef. U.S. 
wrote a seven-stanza valentine to 
Eleanor, concluding: 

Maybe First Ladies 

Should live in cloisters 


And be as unuseful 
As discarded oysters. 


But we'll take a chance 
On gals of your kind, 
And make ’em quite gladly 
Our Valentine. 
And Miss D. P. wrote to F. D. R.: 
Dear Franklin, we’ve been sweethearts 
now 
For many, many years, 
And yet your reticence is such 
As almost brings me tears. 
I blush to ask it—there are things 
A maiden seldom mentions— 
About this third-term business, Frank, 
Just what are you intentions. 


Set in parallel columns on the 
editorial page of the New York 
World, in 1895, under the head 
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were two news stories, one from 
Philadelphia, one from Paris. There 
was no comment, other than in the 
head. The first story told of trouble 
among employees over low wages 
and the petty tyranny of floor boss- 
es in a department store. The sec- 
ond reported all Paris as talking of 
“the prodigal extravagances” of the 
Wanamaker son, who spent $20,000 
on a single dinner to twenty-two 
guests. 

The News Reel editorials that 
were printed by the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on its Saturday page for 
a number of years suggest that the 
parallel column news stories device 
could easily be revived. Current 
contradictory news events and pub- 
lic statements on all sorts of topics 
were included. 

Its tempo changed to meet mod- 
ern times, this parallel news stories 
device appeared as “The Story in 
Headlines,” as a pre-election edito- 
rial in the Madison Capital-Times, 
1932 and 1940 headlines being con- 
trasted, without comment. And with 
a preceding comment, “the progress 
of the world toward peace and se- 
curity is dramatically told in a suc- 
cession of newspaper headlines,” in 
the New Republic, January 26, 
1938: 

First day: England to Spend $400,- 

000,000 on Armaments. 

Second day: Italy to Build Two New 

Battleships. 

Third day: President to Ask for 37 

War Vessels. 

Fourth day: Russia Plans Naval Ex- 


sion. 


pan 
Fifth day: Britain’s Objective, 1,250 
Planes in ’38. 


William Allen White had an adap- 
tation of this device in 1931 — it 
saved digging back into files for ac- 
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tual headlines—when he pointed 
out “how we are staggering along 
the highways of the years in our 
naval policy.” He gave the date, the 
name of the president or secretary, 
the inconsistent policies of sinking 
and building ships and submarines. 

Then there is the People-Who- 
Live-In-Glass-Houses approach to 
the subject. A Yale president makes 
a moving plea for freedom of thought. 
The newspaper counters: What 
about the case of Dr. Jerome Davis? 
The Saturday Evening Post attacks 
federal subsidies for housing. The 
newspaper replies with a suggestion 
that the magazine demand that 
Congress wipe out the special second- 
class mailing rate, “a subsidy which 
helped swell Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany profits to $6,300,000 last year.” 
When Mr. Hoover denounced WPA 
the New York Post replied, “These 
Two Are Refugees,” in an editorial 
of some length. 


UITE often the editorial writer 

can do no better than to write 
honestly “Borrowed Editorial” or 
“Editorial By Mr. Hull,” as the 
Baltimore Evening Sun has done on 
occasion, with a remark: “Instead 
of commenting on what he said, we 
are letting him say it again.” 

Or if the subject is one whose at- 
mosphere only the editor wishes to 
give, there is the device of saying: 
Here are the materials from which 
you may draw your own conclu- 
sions which may or may not be 
suitable to the occasion. Floyd Mer- 
rill of the Greeley (Colo.) Daily 
Tribune used this on Memorial Day, 
1934, quoting from Van Loon’s “An 
Elephant Up A Tree,” Briffault’s 
“Breakdown: The Collapse of Tra- 
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ditional Civilization,” and a Nor- 
man H. Davis speech in Geneva. 

The disappearance of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch News Reel edi- 
torials may be due to the editors’ 
decision that such a contrasting of 
clashing opinions and developments 
left the reader with the opinion that 
“the leaders have been following 
the animals, and the animals don’t 
know what it is all about.” Or with 
the British reaction, that life is 
much too serious a thing to be tak- 
en seriously —so why read edito- 
rials? 

In a light vein, but used to sharp 
ends, is the quoting of lines from 
the operas of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
who have their American devotees 
as well as their British, the tart in- 
appreciation of Vincent Sheean not 
having made heretics of many. Edi- 
torial writers of the New York 
World, the Omaha World-Herald, 
the Rocky Mountain News have 
used this device effectively, and to 
the delight of fans who feel that 
nothing, not even a high school pro- 
duction of it, can spoil “The Mi- 
kado.” 

With apologies to Gilbert and Sul- 
livan the Rocky Mountain News on 
October 8, 1940, had a four verse 
parody about a Roosevelt, the first 
verse being: 

When I was a boy I served a term 

As account exec. of a big ad firm. 

I didn’t clean the windows nor sweep 

the floor 

Nor polish up the handle of the big 

front door; 

But I polished up my spurs so care- 

fullee 

That now I’m a Captain in the Air 

Armee! 

A critic of the New Deal in the 

New Republic, December 15, 1937, 
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must have won readers by this 

statement, which he followed up 
with parallels: 

The only thing that is now lacking 

to make the New Deal complete is 

music by Gilbert and Sullivan. The 


comedy has all the appearances now of 
approaching its end. 


Exciting a humorous response, 
too, is the device of parodying Mr. 
Dooley’s mood and methods, adapt- 
ing them to a current senatorial 
campaign as the Boulder (Colo.) 
Daily Camera did some years back, 
or to a measure before Congress as 
Lynn Landrum did in his first-page 
column on St. Patrick’s Day, 1940, 
in the Dallas News. Landrum did 
not neglect to add the well known 
barbed ending, with which Finley 
Peter Dunn was wont to put his 
foot right through the screen of 
sanctity that sheltered eminence 
from the gaze of a docile public: 

“Do you belave he'll run f’r a thir- 
rud ter-rum?” asked Mr. Hennessy. 
“He will not,” said Mr. Dooley. “He 
will walk. It niver pays to git th’ Ray- 
publie’ns ixcited in cool weather, bad 
cess to thim all.” 

“Have ye made up yer moind on 
th’ thir-rud ter-rum?” said Mr. Hen- 
nessy. “I have so,” said Mr. Dooley. 
“T am f'r it. It will take at laste a 
thir-rud ter-rum to make our civil 
sarvice completely Dimmycratic.” 
“Mr. Dooley At His Best,” a 

compilation by Elmer Ellis, pub- 
lished in 1988 with a foreword by 
Franklin P. Adams, is invaluable for 
editors and teachers of editorial writ- 
ing who wish to use the Dooley 
technique. 

Ascribed to Rollo Ogden, then ed- 
itor of the old New York Post, and 
referred to in his obituary in the 
New York Times, February 23, 
1937, on whose staff he served 17 


years, is a classic in the history of 
editorial writing: 


Theodore Roosevelt’s early proce- 
dure in Panama was assailed by Mr. 
Ogden in an editorial of tremendous 
impact. It consisted of the story of 
King Ahab and his seizure of Naboth’s 
garden, as told in I Kings, 21, and re- 
printed in the Evening Post under the 
title “Panama, 899 B. C.” 


In masterly paraphrase of the 
Bible, perhaps because the editors 
recalled that a chief source of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan’s oratorical 
power lay there, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch in 1980 carried an edito- 
rial about Ruth Hanna McCormick, 
then a candidate for Senator: 


Whither Thou Goest I Will Go 


And Ruth said to the dry voter and 
to the wet voter in Illinois, intreat me 
not to leave either of thee, or to return 
from following after either of thee: for 
howsoever thou believest, I will believe; 
and where thou markest thy ballots 
there would I have my name; thy votes 
shall be my votes and thy office my 
office: 

When thou wouldst abstain or drink, 
then would I have thee do the same; 
the god of politicians help me if ought 
but death part thee and me. 

The Kansas City Star described 
“the modern story of the WPA” in 
Biblical paraphrase in 1938, start- 
ing with: 

Once upon a time there was a patri- 
arch who fell upon sorry times. That 
same year there was hardship and 
famine in the land; and the patriarch’s 
children, nieces, nephews and cousins 
came to live in his house. And they 
were in need. 

Always in the arsenal of the edi- 
torial writer are various typograph- 
ical devices: the repeating in italics 
of questions embarrassing to law en- 
forcement officials, or to others; 
brightening up the page with cuts, 
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as the Madison State Journal did in 
1937; the display of graphs, as the 
New York Post did on April 8, 
1940, in a whole page editorial on 
the record of the Labor Board; the 
line drawings to illustrate pointed 
paragraphs, as used by the Louis- 
ville Times in 1940; page one dou- 
ble-column editorials as used now 
and again by many newspapers; the 
reductio ad absurdum device used 
by H. L. Mencken in the Baltimore 
Evening Sun of printing more than 
a million dots to dramatize the num- 
ber of Federal employees. 

It’s not only what you write, it’s 
how you write it that impresses the 
reader, that will make the interpre- 
tation clear, that will convince and 
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persuade to action. Without neglect- 
ing the solid substance, editors have 
in the past and are now, by mixing 
the poetic and the practical, by us- 
ing imagination, making the work 
of the editorial man-of-letters a vital 
factor in the lives of their readers. 


Though we can laugh, with, we can- 
not agree with Mr. Dooley’s last line 
in “An Editor’s Duties”: 

“I think I wudden’t like to be an 
iditor afther all,” said Mr. Dooley. “I 
sometimes wondher they don’t come 
out with a line printed acrost th’ first 
page: ‘We don’t know annything 
about it an’ we don’t care, an’ what 
business iv ye’ers is it annyhow?’ ” 

“T shud think the wurruk wud kill 
them,” said Mr. Hennessy, sadly.” 

“Tt does,” said Mr. Dooley. “Manny 
gr-reat iditors is dead.” 


More Than a Hundred 
Junior Colleges Teach Journalism 


By Edward F. Mason 


More than a thousand students are enrolled in 
these courses according to a survey conducted 
by University of Iowa journalism professor who 
served as publications director, Commission on 
Junior College Terminal Education. 


NROLLMENT of 1,116 stu- 
dents in journalism courses in 
113 of the 610 junior colleges of the 
country is reported by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. These 
figures are contained in “American 
Junior Colleges,” a handbook pub- 
lished by the association in 1940 
in cooperation with the American 
Council on Education. The report 
is based on enrollment figures for 
1938-39 in 494 accredited junior 
colleges. It can be taken as cover- 
ing essentially the journalism of- 
fered in all the junior colleges of 
the country. 

Whether training for newspaper 
work should be undertaken on a 
two-year basis is a question on 
which the junior colleges are not 
agreed. They are canvassing the 
entire field of employment, in all 
industries, to discover semi-profes- 
sional positions for the graduates, 
but they do not agree on the extent 
to which newspaper work offers such 
opportunities. 

The need for semi-professional po- 
sitions is emphasized by Walter C. 
Eells of Washington, D. C., secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, who says: 

“Although two-thirds of the junior 
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college students of the country think 
they are preparing for university or 
four-year college work, experience 
shows that three-fourths of them 
will not go on with their formal 
education. They should not be edu- 
cated for something they will not 
do if they can be better educated 
for something they will do.” 

There are 236,162 students in the 
610 junior colleges of the country. 

“The time has passed when every- 
one who goes to college can be edu- 
cated for a profession,” Eells de- 
clares. “The professions absorb only 
6 per cent of the population. The 
primary function of the universities 
is to prepare for these professions. 
But approximately one-half of the 
gainful workers of the country are 
engaged in occupations which are 
distinctly on the semi-professional 
or junior college level. 

“Tt has been estimated that in the 
general field of employment there 
are five jobs requiring only two 
years of college preparation for one 
job requiring four-year college or 
graduate study.” 

Of the 113 junior colleges which 
reported enrollments for journalism, 
31 stated that their courses were 
“pre-professional,” and thus intend- 
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ed to be followed by two additional 
years at a university or four-year 
college. They reported 366 students 
preparing for journalism on this 
basis. 

Eighty-two junior colleges report- 
ed “terminal” training in journalism 
—courses not intended to be fol- 
lowed by additional training. They 
reported 750 students preparing for 
journalism on this basis. 

In 67 junior colleges which re- 
ported terminal students, and for 
which data were available, the num- 
ber of courses in journalism de- 
scribed in the college catalogs ranged 
all the way from 0 to 17, as follows: 


Courses in 


No. of 
Journalism Institutions Enrollment 


RH 


18 
13 
10 
10 
6 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


67 


Courses in advertising, even 
though given by the business de- 
partment, were included in the fore- 
going tabulation. Courses in print- 
ing were included, even though giv- 
en by another department. 


ANGELES City College, a 
large junior college with 7,205 
students, goes in very definitely for 
training students in two years to 
take jobs in the small town news- 
paper field. Los Angeles offers 17 
courses in journalism, and reports 
116 journalism students. 
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“Community and country journa- 
lism,” says the Los Angeles cata- 
logue, “is still in the process of ex- 
pansion in America while the met- 
ropolitan newspaper field, due to 
mergers and the chain publication 
of dailies, is undergoing a period of 
contraction. With this thought in 
mind, the journalism department 
has inaugurated this intensive, two- 
year course of study to train stu- 
dents to enter a specific field — the 
field of country, small town, or com- 
munity newspaper work. Editor- 
publishers in this field and their as- 
sistants must be competent in a 
number of skills: journalistic writ- 
ing, business and circulation man- 
agement and promotion, advertising, 
editing, and the typography and 
mechanics of production. 

“Because placement in rural news- 
paper work is necessarily limited, 
enrollment in this course in techni- 
cal journalism will be limited to 
those students who, having success- 
fully completed the introductory 
work of the first semester, are giv- 
en approval by the departmental 
faculty to enter the intensive three- 
semester course, which culminates 
in an editorial internship on a news- 
paper approved by the department.” 

The two years of instruction are 
divided into four semesters of work, 
as follows: 

First semester: introduction to jour- 
nalism; history and ethics of journa- 
lism; typing; introduction to economics; 
English, current events; elective; phy- 
sical education. 

Second semester: Newspaper report- 
ing; advertising; English; general busi- 
ness law; science or mathematics; 
health; physical education. 

Third semester: typography and me- 
chanics of newspapers; editorial and 
feature writing; copyreading and head- 
line writing; advertising copy and lay- 


| 
92 
78 
51 
76 
36 
83 
41 
10 
107 
| 84 
116 
|_| 774 
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out; government of the United States; 
science or mathematics; physical edu- 
cation. 

Fourth semester: typography and 
mechanics of the newspaper; advertis- 
ing seminar on the college paper; news- 
paper organization and management; 
newspaper field work; physical educa- 
tion. The work of this semester is so 
organized that half of the class is on 
the campus, enrolled in classes, for 10 
weeks, and the other half is engaged 
in serving editorial internships on a 
proved newspapers in southern Cali- 
fornia. Newspaper field work was given 
for the first time in the spring of 1941. 
A faculty coordinator was in charge. 


Los Angeles City College also of- 
fers a two-year curriculum in “lib- 
eral arts journalism and public af- 
fairs,” with the following sequence 
of courses: 


First semester: introduction to jour- 
nalism; reporting for the beginner; typ- 
ing; introduction to economics; Eng- 
lish; geography of California; current 
affairs; physical education. 

Second semester: editorial and fea- 
ture writing; principles of publicity; 
newspaper editing and practice; intro- 
duction to anthropology; contemporary 
history; health; physical education. 

Third semester: history and ethics 
of journalism; advertising seminar or 
magazine editing; introduction to bio- 
logy; English; contemporary thought; 
sociology; physical education. 

Fourth semester: writing to sell; 
stage, screen and radio appreciation; 
world cultures and literature; music 
in concert and on the radio or history 
of art; American institutions; law and 
society; voice and diction or public 


speaking; physical education. 


VER against this very definite 

policy of Los Angeles City Col- 
lege to give journalism training in 
two years stand the catalogue state- 
ments of two Minnesota junior col- 
leges, Duluth and Crosby-Ironton, 
which quote Bleyer’s “Journalism”:* 


1 American Library Association, Chicago, 
1929, p. 24. 
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“The four years of a college 
course is the shortest time in which 
to acquire a knowledge of history, 
economics, sociology, government 
and politics, psychology, social phy- 
chology, science and literature, such 
as the journalist needs to possess.” 

The freshman year of pre-journa- 
lism at Duluth consists of English, 
a foreign language, history and phy- 
sical education. The sophomore year 
includes a course entitled “introduc- 
tion to news reporting and editing,” 
which deals with news writing, fea- 
tures, editorials, editing of copy, 
heads, make-up, and proof reading, 
and affords experience on the col- 
lege paper. Other sophomore courses 
are language, science, sociology, phy- 
sical education, and electives. 

A typical pre-journalism curricu- 
lum is that of Christian College, 
Columbia, Missouri, a junior col- 
lege for girls. In their first year, 
these students study English compo- 
sition, foreign language, European 
history, general psychology, botany, 
logic and physical education. Sopho- 
more courses are sociology, creative 
writing, English literature, econom- 
ics, public speaking, contemporary 
European history, typewriting, phy- 
sical education, American govern- 
ment and modern poetry. 

In describing its journalism work 
as preparatory, Whitworth College 
of Brookhaven, Mississippi, an- 
nounces: 

“The curriculum in journalism is 
not designed to convert junior col- 
lege students into proficient journa- 
lists. The technical demands would 
be too great, the drainage of en- 
ergies away from broader fields 
would be too strong, were expert 
journalists the objective of the cur- 
riculum. There are students, how- 
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ever, who think that they know, 
even at this stage of their lives, the 
aims which they hope to pursue 
seriously at a later time. Many of 
them think of journalism as a voca- 
tion and wish to get a few special 
courses to determine their aptitudes 
in this field. These students should 
eventually be able to enter a school 
of journalism in any high class in- 
stitution.” 

Girls of St. Helen’s Hall Junior 
College are sent out into the city of 
Portland, Oregon, to cover its news 
sources. Says the college catalogue: 

“The city of Portland is used as 
a laboratory for journalism students. 
The federal, county, and municipal 
courts offer a practical training in 
court reporting; the federal build- 
ing, county building, and city hall 
give the journalism students a work- 
able acquaintanceship with public 
affairs. Interesting visitors to the 
city, outstanding in the fields of 
politics, economics, and the arts, of- 
fer opportunities for stimulating in- 
terviews and unusual contacts.” 

The University of Baltimore Jun- 
ior College offers a two-year course 
to train for immediate employment, 
of which its catalogue says: “Gradu- 
ates of this curriculum may qualify 
for secondary or junior positions 
with newspapers or publishing 
houses. Students who wish to hold 
senior positions should, after grad- 
uation from the junior college, trans- 
fer to the school of business admin- 
istration and complete the require- 
ments for the degree of B.B.A. in 
journalism.” 

The two-year program (which 
may be taken as a three-year pro- 
gram in night school) covers the 
following topics: 
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First year: current affairs, effective 
writing, psychology, principles of jour- 
nalism, scientific discoveries, survey of 
business, electives, university lectures, 
and recreation. 

Second year: current reading, edi- 
torial and feature writing, effective 
speaking, dramatic criticism, foreign 
correspondence, history and ethics of 
journalism, history of Maryland and 
Baltimore, sociology, economics, re- 
porting, recreation, and university lec- 
tures. 


HE North Dakota State School 

of Science offers a _ two-year 
trade course in printing and a two- 
year junior college course in jour- 
nalism-printing. In journalism-print- 
ing, the first year covers English, 
elementary hand composition, ele- 
mentary press work, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, American government, 
and a course entitled journalism, 
which is described as follows: 

“The course is given only to stu- 
dents of printing and is calculated 
to increase their opportunities for 
employment. As newspaper work is 
conducted in the Northwest, a printer 
who has some proficiency in journal- 
ism has an unusually good chance 
for employment. The newspaper 
business wants ‘all-around’ men. In 
this course, therefore, practice in re- 
porting, news writing, editorial writ- 
ing, copy reading, make-up, and 
newspaper management is centered 
in the print shop and thereby con- 
ducted on trade basis. The weekly 
issues of the school paper are pub- 
lished by the journalism students. 

“In the spring term, journalism 
students study the fundamentals of 
advertising and devote most of their 
time to advertising as it applies to 
country weeklies. Each student is re- 
quired to write and lay out ads. 
These ads are then set up in the 
school shop as class projects.” 
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In the sophomore year the work 
includes English, advanced hand 
composition and press work, linotype 
mechanism, linotype operating, so- 
ciology, economics, public speaking, 
machine shop, and electives (psy- 
chology, history, or more English). 

A classification of 141 courses in 
journalism offered in the terminal 
group, excluding Los Angeles, Balti- 
more and North Dakota, shows that 
26 courses were designated simply as 
journalism, and 7 as advanced jour- 
nalism. Others, although not all with 
the exact titles given, could be classi- 
fied as: news writing, 17; introduc- 
tion to journalism, 13; reporting and 
advanced news writing, 9; copy read- 
ing and editing, 9; magazine and 
feature writing, 5; news interpreta- 
tion, 5; newspaper problems and tech- 
niques, 4; journalistic practice, 12; 
community journalism, 1; history of 
journalism, 3; advertising, 21; print- 
ing, 8; book composition (writing), 1. 

Of the 1,116 journalism students 
covered by the report, 675 were in 
California, which surpasses all other 
states of the union in the number and 
size of its junior colleges. Of the 610 
junior colleges in the country, with 
total enrollment of 236,162, 64 are 
in California, with enrollments total- 
ing 86,357. Thirty of these California 
institutions report training for jour- 
nalism. 


HE 1,116 junior college journal- 

ism students of the country were 
reported by 113 junior colleges as 
follows: 


Arkansas: Little Rock 11. 

California: Antelope Valley (Lan- 
caster) 1; Bakersfield 12; Chaffey (On- 
tario) 28; Citrus (Azusa) 8; Compton 
24; Fullerton 17; Glendale 10 and 40”; 
Long Beach 50; Los Angeles 116; Men- 
lo (Menlo Park) 5°; Modesto 15; Pasa- 
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dena 107; Placer (Auburn) 8; Porter- 
ville 3; Reedley —; Sacramento 58°; 
Salinas 7; San Benito County (Hollis- 
ter) 6°; San Bernardino Valley (San 
Bernardino) 4; San Francisco 51°; San 
Mateo 14 and 36°; Santa Ana 9 and 
10°; Santa Maria 1; Santa Monica 11; 
Stockton 9; Taft 2; Ventura 9; Visalia 
10; Williams (Berkeley) —; Yuba 
County (Marysville) 4. 

Colorado: Colorado Woman’s Col- 
lege (Denver) 21; Mesa County (Grand 
Junction) 11. 

Connecticut: Larson (New Haven) 


Distr of Columbia: Chevy Chase 


Georgia: Emory at Oxford 2’. 

Illinois: Herzl (Chicago) 2; Lincoln 
4; Morton (Cicero) 8°; North Park 
(Chicago) 23. 

Indiana: Kokomo 1; Vincennes Uni- 
versity 3°. 

Iowa: Red Oak 1°; Waldorf (Forest 
City) —*. 

Kansas: Arkansas City 2°; Chanute 
5; Coffeyville 9°; Dodge City 4; El 
Dorado 11; Highland 2; Kansas City 7. 

Maine: Westbrook (Portland) 6. 

Maryland: Junior College of Univer- 
sity of Baltimore 10. 

Massachusetts: Chamberlayne (Bos- 
ton) 5; Nichols (Dudley) —. 

Michigan: Bay City 5°; Gogebic 
(Ironwood) 2”; Grand Rapids 7°; High- 
land Park 1; Jackson 10°. 

Minnesota: Crosby-Ironton 2; Du- 
luth 8; Ely 4; Hibbing 6’; Itasca —; 
Rochester 3; Worthington 2’. 

Mississippi: Holmes (Goodman) —; 
Southwest Mississippi (Summit) 2; 
Sunflower (Moorhead) 6; Whitworth 
(Brookhaven) —’. 

Missouri: Christian (Columbia) 17; 
Hannibal-LaGrange (Hannibal) 4; Jop- 
lin 18; Monett 1; Southwest Baptist 
College (Bolivar) 4; Wentworth Mili- 
tary Academy (Lexington) —*; Wil- 
liam Woods College —. 

Montana: Northern Montana Col- 
lege (Havre) 6°. 

Nebraska: McCook 4; Scottsbluff 


New Hampshire: Colby (New Lon- 
don) 1’. 


2 Preparatory or pre-professional rather 
than terminal. 
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New Jersey: Centenary (Hacketts- 
town) —; Bergen County (Teaneck) 2. 

New York: Briarcliff (Briarcliff 
Manor) 4. 

Ds Carolina: Mars Hill College 
19°. 

North Dakota: State School of Sci- 
ence (Wahpeton) 34. 

Oklahoma: El Reno 2; Murray 
State School of Agriculture (Tisho- 
mingo) —; Northeastern Oklahoma 
(Miami) 5. 

Oregon: St. Helen’s Hall (Portland) 
5. 

Pennsylvania: Penn Hall (Cham- 
bersburg) 3; Scranton-Keystone (La 
Plume) 3; Valley Forge Military 
(Wayne) 8. 

South Carolina: Anderson —’. 


2 Preparatory or pre-professional rather 


than terminal. 
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Tennessee: Freed-Hardeman (Hen- 
derson) 6; Ward-Belmont School 
(Nashville) 

Texas: Brownsville 3; Hillsboro 2; 
Lamar (Beaumont) 5; North Texas 
Junior Agricultural College (Arling- 
ton) 14°; Our Lady of Victory Col- 
lege (Fort Worth) 5; Paris—; San 
Antonio—; Texas Lutheran College 
(Seguin) 3; Weatherford College 7; 
Westminster College (Tehuacana) 4. 

Vermont: Green Mountain (Poult- 
ney) 8; Vermont (Montpelier) 8. 

Virginia: Stratford College (Dan- 
ville) 2 and 2’, 

Washington: Grays Harbor (Aber- 
deen) 3. 

West Virginia: Greenbrier (Lewis- 
burg) —. 

Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division (Milwaukee) 25°. 
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or tHE Eartrn. By Victor 
Holmes. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 1941. 311 pp. $2.50. 


ICTOR HOLMES is the ficti- 

tious name of the author of a 
book that is anything but fictitious. 
Here is a book which, for a change, 
describes the small town scene from 
a new viewpoint. Recent books like 
“Country Doctor,” “Country Law- 
yer,” and “Country Editor” have 
tended to be only the life story of 
some unique personality living in a 
unique territory and seeing rural life 
from the supposed unique viewpoint 
of the particular profession involved. 
They have been, in short, nothing 
but autobiographies under mislead- 
ing labels. 

“Country Editor,” by Henry Bee- 
tle Hough, is at best a condensation 
of the most interesting stories from 
the files of the Vineyard Gazette, 
plus character sketches of the most 
colorful personalities in Edgartown. 
The scene, the characters and the 
author are all real; so real, in fact, 
that there is no comparable situation 
in any other American community. 
The book, thus, is interesting to a 
restricted reader audience who like 
to smell the bouquet of these rare 
old towns. The author is hedged 
about with all the inhibitions which 
a weekly editor builds up when writ- 
ing about his people. His autobio- 
graphy is not necessarily important 
reading for other local newspaper 
editors. 

Behind the secure screen of a 
pseudonym, Holmes, however, has 
struck out into virgin territory. He 
has shed all his inhibitions. He has 
achieved a universality in “Salt of 
the Earth” which should appeal not 
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alone to the 10,000 small-town edi- 
tors, but to all their co-workers and 
to the residents of the nation’s 10,000 
or more communities of the kind de- 
scribed in the book. Grand City — 
admittedly a composite and fictitious 
city—could be in Georgia, or it 
might be in California or Maine, in- 
stead of the Middle West. The imag- 
inary newspaper, the Argus-Tidings, 
would be equally acceptable to sub- 
scribers in Idaho or Tennessee. In 
getting away from an actual news- 
paper and town and away from bona 
fide names for his characters — that 
is to say, in getting away from re- 
ality — the author has, paradoxical- 
ly, achieved a book which tells the 
universal story of the local newspa- 
per editor and his problems. 

Almost any editor-publisher of 
Hometown America’s weekly sheet 
could put his name on the title page, 
go through the pages and put the 
names of his cronies —the lawyer, 
doctor, politician, loafer, preacher, 
undertaker, depot agent, banker, po- 
liceman—in the proper chapters 
and have his own salt-of-the-earth 
story. 

No success story, no selling job on 
the virtues of living in a country 
town, no great moral theme is at- 
tempted. In resisting the temptation 
of self-glorification — the weakness 
of many an editor on newspapers 
large and small— Victor Holmes 
(and I, for one, would like to meet 
him uncamouflaged) has dipped his 
pen into that precious and rare ink 
which few authors find —the Truth 
—and has brought forth an honest 
story. 

Cuess ABERNATHY, JR. 
Emory University. 
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AMERICAN JOURNALISM: A History 
or Newspapers In THE UNITED 
States 250 Years, 1690 
to 1940. By Frank Luther Mott. 
New York: Macmillan Company. 
1941. ix-+ 772 pp. $4.25. 


S ONE would expect from his 
scholarly “History of American 
Magazines,” Dr. Mott’s history of 
American journalism is a careful ac- 
count of interesting points in the 
lives of outstanding editors and news- 
papers. As a popular writer and an 
accomplished teacher, he has light- 
ened the account by interspersing 
humorous and picturesque incident 
among less exciting patches of facts. 
The book falls into nine time 
periods, only the first three of which 
overlap. Each section, consisting of 
from two to eight chapters, is fol- 
lowed by “Bibliographical Notes.” 
These notes supplement abundant 
footnotes. 

The nine parts of the book are 
entitled: “The Beginners 1690- 
1795,” “The Press in the American 
Revolution 1765-1783,” “The Party 
Press: Early Period 1783-1801,” 
“The Party Press: Middle Period 
1801-1833,” “The Party Press: Later 
Period 1833-1860,” “Journalism in 
War and Reconstruction 1860-1872,” 
“The Rise of the Independent Press 
1872-1892,” “The Rise and Fall of 
Yellow Journalism 1892-1914,” and 
“The Modern Newspaper 1914- 
1940.” 

Mott’s long party press period 
(1783-1860) , followed by “indepen- 
dence,” recalls Elmer Davis’s com- 
ment in his “History of The New 
York Times” that “the violence of 
political opinion has been steadily 
dying away in the United States 
ever since the end of the great po- 
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litical upheaval of the Civil War.” 
But to this Davis adds, “People who 
hate violently today are apt to do 
so for economic reasons, or for rea- 
sons which, though partly political, 
racial or temperamental in origin, 
they have been taught to regard as 
economic.” Dr. Mott’s text, as well 
as the labels on his precise periods, 
miss the full significance of this 
change mentioned by Davis. 

Particularly useful contributions 
in Dr. Mott’s volume are contained 
in his sketches of the beginners and 
of journalism during the American 
Revolution, his correlation of maga- 
zine history with weekly and daily 
newspaper history, his discussions of 
the New York Sun, the Bennetts, 
and other papers and men, and his 
digestion of the extensive researches 
of the past decade. 

Dr. Mott says in his preface that 
his volume “is chiefly directed” to 
those “who look to history mainly 
for help in understanding present 
problems and for guidance in facing 
the future.” To accomplish these 
objectives, he finds it necessary to 
make but three very brief references 
to the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association (pp. 490, 676, 
and 714). Despite this, he recog- 
nizes (p. 547, n.) that the “older 
editors either were their own mana- 
gers or they had partners who took 
care of the business side. Of course, 
they hired subordinates in both de- 
partments.” He dismisses in one 
sentence (p. 677) the newspaper child 
labor problem, thus: 

In its adjustment to the N.R.A., to 
the Wages and Hours law, and to the 
agitation for the Child Labor Amend- 
ment submitted to the states in 1924, 


the newspaper industry had to con- 
sider the status of the newsboys who 
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carried paper routes after school 

hours. 

In describing the role of newspa- 
pers during recent Presidential elec- 
tions, Dr. Mott states (p. 720) that 
“newspapers played a large and 
highly important part in the deliber- 
ate formation of public opinion,” 
as “few will doubt.” To account for 
the differences existing between 
newspaper objectives and election 
results, he notes that “the organiza- 
tion and detail of the immediate 
election were matters of ‘practical 
politics’ handled by central commit- 
tees and precinct organizations.” 
These statements suggest, in other 
words, that the newspapers con- 
vinced the people, but that the poli- 
ticians “handled” the voting results. 
Dr. Mott does not account for the 
manner in which certain opinion 
polls, uninfluenced “by central com- 
mittees and precinct organizations,” 
predicted election results with rea- 
sonable accuracy and with fair con- 
sistency. 

Dr. Mott, like so many historians, 
sets up carefully defined categories. 
This accounts for his sharp distinc- 
tions between the sensationalism of 
the 1830’s and that of other “peri- 
ods,” including tabloidism. It also 
helps one to understand his section ti- 
tle, “The Rise and Fall of Yellow 
Journalism 1892-1914.” 

The appearance of “big business” 
in the newspaper industry is pic- 
tured as “doing, in general, two 
things to journalism: . . . the erec- 
tion of the industrial institution 
upon what had once been a personal 
organ; and . buttressing and 
steadying the structure with finan- 
cial conservatism” (p. 547). Dr. 
Mott apparently looks upon this 
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joint tendency as desirable, for the 
reason that “the soundly financed 
and well-established journal was in 
a far better position to resent undue 
interference with proper journalistic 
functions than the insecure sheet of 
an earlier day” (p. 548). This in- 
dustrialization was accompanied by 
more and more consolidations and 
eliminations, the extent of which the 
author very cautiously suggests (pp. 
636-7). He lists (p. 635) five fac- 
tors which “made the merger a rec- 
ognized technique for ‘cleaning up’ 
a ruinous competitive situation,” the 
first of which is as follows: 

The wish to have opposition parties 
and cliques represented had resulted 
in the establishment of more papers 
than were necessary to serve their 
communities in the purveying of 
either news or advertising; and with 
the decline of partisan feeling as a 
dominant motive in journalism it be- 
came possible to reduce the number 
of papers. 


In short, the book is in the tradi- 
tion of James Melvin Lee’s, Willard 
G. Bleyer’s and George Henry 
Payne’s histories, but it is a consid- 
erable improvement over them. The 
work, while traditional in treatment, 
benefits from its author’s extensive 
research and experience, from the 
vast number of books and articles 
on journalism history published 
since the appearance of Bleyer’s his- 
tory and from a great breadth of 
viewpoint, journalistically as well as 
geographically. 

Opinions differ as to what jour- 
nalism students need as “guidance 
in facing the future.” I have offered, 
to borrow the expression quoted 
above, one “history mainly for help 
in understanding present problems 
and for guidance in facing the fu- 
ture.” Dr. Mott has offered a very 
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different work with the same main 
objective. 
Aurrep McCuiune Lee 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis 
and New York University 
* 
Bret Harte. By Joseph B. Harri- 
son. New York: American Book 
Company, 1941. exxviii+- 416 pp. 
$1.25. 


T IS often a fine line which dis- 

tinguishes journalism from liter- 
ature. What is written merely as 
the contemporary record of contem- 
porary events sometimes is of such 
quality that it achieves continuing 
appeal. And much of what is de- 
signed to be literature quickly finds 
oblivion. 

Lack of distinction between the 
two forms of writing is especially 
characteristic of new societies in 
which cultural standards have not 
established themselves. That was 
the case in the culture which sprang 
up in California and Nevada follow- 
ing the discovery of rich deposits of 
gold and silver in the middle of the 
last century. Like most pioneer pub- 
lications, the journals of that day 
and place were a combination of 
newspaper and magazine. Many, if 
not most, of the men who produced 
them were both journalists and men 
of letters, writing with little thought 
of any difference in the two. 

So it was left to later generations 
to determine what of the writing of 
the pioneer golden west was to be 
called journalism and what letters. 
And the world today has recognized 
that at least two writers, both jour- 
nalists, deserve rank as producers 
of literature— Mark Twain and 
Bret Harte. 

Representative works, a brief bio- 
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graphy and a critical analysis of 
Bret Harte as man and writer form 
this latest volume of the American 
writers series. In addition to the 
stories of the gold camps and the 
Spanish days in California for which 
Harte is best known, together with 
miscellaneous writings, the book 
carries a section of essays and re- 
views which give an indication of 
his qualities as a journalist. A brief 
but comprehensive biography out- 
lines the chief steps in his rise and 
decline as a writer. Especially valu- 
able to a student of his works is a 
short social history of the times for 
use in comparison with the picture 
of it delineated in his chief works. 

But probably the most significant 
part of the book is the estimate of 
Harte as a writer by Professor Har- 
rison, of the University of Washing- 
ton English faculty. While Professor 
Harrison recognizes Harte’s jour- 
nalistic heritage, especially in his 
narratives, he does not give these 
qualities as much attention as might 
appear desirable to a student of 
journalism. 

“In reading his stories,” he says, 
“one must always bear in mind the 
fact that they were written primar- 
ily for newspaper and magazine 
publication and that their virtues as 
well as their defects owe something 
to this fact.” Harte’s fame as a 
writter springing from his gold camp 
stories, was, he points out, forced 
upon him while he was editor of the 
Overland Monthly. Anton Roman, 
publisher of the magazine, conceived 
the idea of stories with the indigen- 
ous California setting of the gold 
diggings, something which had not 
occurred to Harte. Roman also gath- 
ered much of the material for him. 

The Harrison volume contains 
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much which might be used as sup- 
plementary reading in the course in 
the history of American journalism. 

A. L. 
University of Nevada 


* * * 


A Pioneer Eprror In Earty Iowa. 
By Charles Edward Russell. 
Washington: Ransdell, Inc. 1941. 
78 pp. Privately printed. 


CANT time remained to this 
journalist-son when he paid this 
tribute to a journalist-father in the 
closing months of his great age. 
Though this “Sketch of the Life of 
Edward Russell” was published only 
this year, the author died last April. 
He was 80 years old. 

The journalist-father was editor 
and publisher of the Davenport Ga- 
zette before and after the Civil War. 
The son was telegraph editor of that 
same Gazette, then a reporter in New 
York, city editor of the World, man- 
aging editor of the American, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago American and 
Examiner, magazine writer, reformer, 
and prolific author of books, notably 
biographies. 

One is glad he found time to add 
this final biography. It is a gracious 
retrospection and filial tribute. More 
than that, it explains both father 
and son. It reveals not only why the 
son was a journalist, but also why he 
became the champion of great and 
unpopular causes — why he became 
a Socialist, why he befriended the 
Jews and the Irish, why he opposed 
capital punishment and vivisection, 
why he fought the railroads. 

Not that the father did all these 
things. But the father was a man of 
burning conscience. That he was a 
pioneer editor in early Iowa was a 
geographical and temporal incident. 
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The essence of the story is that he 
was an editor with fire in his soul. 
For Edward Russell, as editor of 
the Davenport Gazette, espoused the 
cause of abolition — when abolition 
was unpopular in Davenport as it 
was in Boston. The reviewer sees 
why the son wrote a biography of 
Wendell Phillips, for there was a 
great parallel between Phillips’ life 
and Russell’s. Each suffered and 
fought, endured obloquy, narrowly 
escaped lynching, but each drove 
ahead fearlessly in his line of duty, 
looking neither to right nor left. And 
when abolition was won, and slav- 
ery abolished, Russell tilted his lance 
in a new battle against the railroads, 
even as Phillips rejected the prosper- 
ity then vouchsafed him and cast in 
his lot with organized labor. 

In his battle with the railroads 
Russell lost both his paper and his 
editorship. He spent his closing years 
in Minneapolis selling real estate. 
But “he was always unhappy at 
heart because he was without a vehi- 
cle for the expression of his thought 
and without a weapon with which to 
continue the fight. He had no news- 
paper.” 

The book is a tribute to a crusad- 
ing editor; it is a potent stimulus to 
a “high conception of the editorial 
function.” 

Epwarp F. Mason 
University of Iowa 
* * 


SouTHERN Catirornia’s First 
Newspaper: The Founding of the 
Los Angeles Star. By William B. 
Rice. Los Angeles: Glen Dawson. 
1941. 54 pp. $3.00. 


OURNALISM came to California 
with the Gold Rush. Many of 
the editors and printers who came 
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west attempted to disguise them- 
selves as miners, with little success. 
Usually, after a short but tough 
stretch in the diggings, they took off 
their false whiskers, apologized for 
their mistake, and went to town to 
look for newspaper jobs. 

San Francisco, being the hub of 
activity in the febrile days of gold, 
naturally was also the center of news- 
paper enterprise. Los Angeles was a 
backward small town, dozing in iso- 
lation, with only remote communica- 
tion with the outside world. But in 
the journalistic boom of 1850-51, 
many newspapers were founded in 
California. Newspaper men who 


could not get jobs in San Francisco 
went to smaller cities. The influence 
of journalistic activity penetrated 
even to the hinterland—Los An- 
geles — where the Los Angeles Star 
was founded on May 17, 1851. The 
story of the founding of this first 


southern California newspaper, as 
told by William B. Rice, is another 
worthwhile contribution to the his- 
tory of sectional journalism in the 
United States. 

Financial trials of the Star, par- 
ticularly with respect to its contracts 
for the printing of California laws in 
Spanish, make the first half of Mr. 
Rice’s book rather dull reading, espe- 
cially when the reader encounters ex- 
tensive quotation from California 
statutes and legislative journals. But 
since no other problem of the Star 
in those early days could have been 
more pressing than that of economic 
security, this information is probably 
essential and significant. 

More colorful material is included 
in the second half of the book. Edi- 
torial problems of the Star concerned 
mail service, Indian affairs, land ti- 
tles, state division, local vigilantism, 
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the Pacific Railroad, and the Mor- 
mons. 

Communication with the outside 
world was remote and haphazard. 
Mail came circuitously by sea to San 
Diego, from there, semi-monthly, 
overland to Los Angeles. “When it 
finally reaches here the news it con- 
tains has a very fishlike smell,” said 
the Star. 

San Francisco laughed off the 
southern California proposal for 
state division, charging that the 
southern Californians wanted to in- 
stitute slavery in their section. The 
northerners pointed also to the back- 
ward nature of the southern portion 
of the state. The Alta California 
wrote: “Her cities are in ruin, her 
glorious old vineyards are failing, 
and her people, foreign population, 
old and new, asleep.” Los Angeles is 
still smarting under this rebuke. 

News and politics were the chief 
editorial concerns of the Star, al- 
though as an incidental function it 
printed critical and creative writings, 
both in English and Spanish. The pa- 
per had a Spanish section called La 
Estrella. 

Typographically, Anderson & 
Richie did a beautiful piece of work 
in printing this book for Glen Daw- 
son of Los Angeles. 

The book deserves a place in jour- 
nalism school and newspaper libra- 


— Ivan BENSON 
University of Southern California 
* * * 

NEWSROOM PROBLEMS AND POLICIES. 
By Curtis D. MacDougall. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
1941. 592 pp. $3.25. 


HIS latest work from the prolific 
pen of Dr. MacDougall should 
prove a godsend to teachers and stu- 
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dents of courses in the ethics, princi- 
ples, and problems of journalism. In- 
stead of having to rely for recent case 
material upon magazine articles and 
other scattered sources, which usual- 
ly are not available in sufficient 
quantities for large classes, they now 
will have available an excellent selec- 
tion of such cases between the news- 
roomy covers of one textbook. From 
the press relations of the Lindberghs 
down to the latest fulminations of 
Secretary Ickes, most of the jour- 
nalistic controversies of the last few 
years are presented with a freedom 
from gratuitous aspersions that is 
refreshing. Dr. MacDougall simply 
marshals the evidence on both sides 
and leaves it to the reader to draw 
his own conclusions. 

The feature of the book that 
strikes this particular reviewer un- 
favorably is one that the author evi- 
dently hoped would be popular with 
most of his readers. In order to avoid 
footnotes and bibliographies, Dr. 
MacDougall cites all sources in the 
text, thus involving himself frequent- 
ly in cumbersome introductory 
clauses that impede the movement 
of thought. For example, take this 
seven-line introduction to a quota- 
tion on Page 10, which is no worse 
than a dozen others that might be 
cited: 

Robert E. Park, University of Chi- 
cago sociologist, in his article, “The 
Natural History of the Newspaper,” 
which first appeared in the American 
Journal of Sociology for November, 
1923, and has since been widely re- 
printed, among other places in [nter- 
pretations of Journalism, edited by 
Frank L. Mott and Ralph D. Casey, 
explained the demise of the political 
press, saying in part: ... 

It would be far less objectionable 
to confine such phrases in the text 
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to an apt description of the auth- 
ority’s qualifications and to relegate 
relatively insignificant bibliographi- 
cal data to a footnote, where even the 
non-academic reader probably would 
prefer that it be placed. The tech- 
nique of adequate identification, 
which has been treated so admirably 
by Dr. MacDougall in his two works 
on reporting, is applicable to text- 
books no less than to news stories. 
Moreover, the date of a book cited 
is often as important, in this writer’s 
opinion, as the date of an article. 
Under Dr. MacDougall’s system, 
only the titles of books appear with 
quotations therefrom. 

If it were not for the general ex- 
cellence of the volume, we might be 
inclined to quarrel with the author 
over certain “glittering generalities,” 
such as his use of the word “best” on 
Page 20: 

That the business offices of modern 
newspapers are operated in accordance 
with the best business practices is in- 
disputable. . . . There have been cir- 
culation wars aplenty even with blood- 
shed and murder. 

Or, without leaving the same chap- 
ter, take this use of the phrase “the 
journalistic founding fathers” and the 
pronoun “they”: 

That the journalistic founding fath- 
ers had a capitalistic consciousness of 
their kind is evidenced by the fact 
that in 1786, three years after the 
founding of the first daily newspaper 
in Philadelphia, they combined to 
form a united front against the jour- 
neymen who struck to protest a reduc- 
tion in their weekly wages from $6 to 
5.8344. 

In the first instance Dr. Mac- 
Dougall may have meant “best” in 
an ironical sense, while in the second 
case he undoubtedly did not mean to 
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imply that all the journalistic found- 
ing fathers in the nation combined 
to hold down the wages of their em- 
ployes. Little ambiguities like these, 
however, sometimes are seized upon 
to feed the fires that witch-burners of 
the Ickes variety delight to keep 
glowing. 

Dr. MacDougall’s combination of 
sociological training with newspaper 
experience makes his discussion of 
crime news and sensationalism, to 
this writer, the most satisfying that 
has yet appeared. Penetrating also 
is his analysis of the reasons for the 
differences in the reactions of the 
American people to World War I 
and World War II. The latter is much 
too good, in fact, to be buried in a 
chapter bearing the somewhat super- 
ficial title of “Space-Grabbers,” im- 
mediately following a section contain- 
ing the confessions of a “shirt- 
stuffer.” The problems involved in 
the newspaper’s relations to interna- 
tional affairs are certainly vital 
enough to deserve a separate chapter. 
Otherwise, the chapter headings em- 
brace every major topic that is usual- 
ly included in a course in ethics or 
principles, with the exception of those 
that concern only the business and 
mechanical departments. 

The presence of a number of typo- 
graphical errors, particularly in the 
Index, may be attributed to the pres- 
sure under which a first edition often 
must be brought to the deadline. 
Doubtless these will be corrected in 
subsequent printings, of which there 
should be many, if merit be any 
factor in creating a demand for a 
much needed work. 

Raymonp B. Nrxon 
Emory University 
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FREEDOM OF THE Press Topay. Edit- 
ed by Harold L. Ickes. New York: 
The Vanguard Press. 1941. 308 pp. 
$2.50. 


OME TIME after the 1940 Presi- 
dential election Mr. Ickes in- 
vited fifty-six individuals, nearly all 
connected with journalism, to contri- 
bute brief essays to this volume. 
Twenty-eight, for reasons not ex- 
plained, failed to contribute; some of 
these are William Randolph Hearst, 
Frank E. Gannett, Roy W. Howard, 
Wesley W. Stout, Kent Cooper, Hen- 
ry R. Luce, Robert M. LaFollette, 
and Dorothy Thompson. Of the 
twenty-eight contributors, besides 
Mr. Ickes, who wrote the introduc- 
tion before he received the contribu- 
tors’ manuscripts, sixteen can be 
definitely classified as “liberals.” 
Conservatism might be said to be 
represented by Frank B. Noyes, 
Frank Knox, Arthur Robb, and 
Arthur Capper. 

The volume supplies an excellent 
debate on the attitude of the press in 
the last Presidential campaign. Near- 
ly all of the essays, in addition, dis- 
cuss the broader underlying ques- 
tions that relate to the economic self- 
interests of owner-publishers. The 
hardest blows against self-interested 
or prejudiced publishers are struck 
by Herbert Agar, Irving Brant, Ken- 
neth G. Crawford, Edward Keating, 
Max Lerner, J. David Stern, A. F. 
Whitney, and Mr. Ickes. 

Three of the contributors are ac- 
tively connected with labor organi- 
zations, and they assert that “labor 
gets no break in the press” (A. F. 
Whitney). Louis Stark, the well- 
known labor reporter of the New 
York Times, agrees that “too many 
newspapers in the last five years have 
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been grudging in their attitude to- 
ward news of labor” and asserts that, 
although there has been great im- 
provement in this respect, “there still 
remain goals toward which the news- 
papers can strive.” 

This volume would serve as an 
excellent basis for discussion in a 
brief seminar on the freedom and 
ethics of the press — provided the in- 
structor knows the answers to the 
more doctrinaire charges raised by 
some of the contributors. 

The most useful chapters, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, are those 
by George H. Gallup and Harold D. 
Lasswell. Dr. Gallup contributes 
some meaningful data obtained 
through his polling of opinion, and 
Dr. Lasswell establishes five 
“achievement standards” for the 
press of the future. These are (1) 
balanced presentation, (2) basic 
facts and trends, (3) basic alterna- 
tives, (4) fundamental purposes, 
and (5) skillful thought and obser- 
vation. An intelligent examination 
of the responsibilities of the press 
could very profitably be erected 
around these five points. 

The only teacher of journalism to 
contribute is Vernon McKenzie, 
whose essay, “A Newspaper Should 
Be Accurate, Fair and Make 
Money” is one of the best. 

Curtton R. 
Stanford University 


NEWSPAPERMAN. By Morton Son- 
theimer. New York: Whittlesey 
House. 1941. xii + 336 pp. $2.75. 


R. SONTHEIMER, still in his 
thirties, adds up his newspa- 

per experience to 19 years, including 
high school and college vacation 
jobs. Approximately the first half of 
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this period was on the Atlantic sea- 
board on papers in Atlantic City, 
Newark, Philadelphia and New 
York. From the Scripps-Howard New 
York World Telegram he went to 
the chain’s San Francisco News, 
where he was successively reporter, 
city editor and news editor. Thus he 
is qualified to write this entertain- 
ing volume of reminiscences and ad- 
vice concerning American newsroom 
practices. He discusses briefly work 
with which he is less familiar, such 
as editorial writing, domestic and 
foreign press association work and 
political writing. 

One of his difficulties apparently 
was to decide for whom he was 
writing the book. It was inspired, 
he says, by one of Jack Wood- 
ford’s volumes on fiction writing, 
and was intended to be “the same 
sort of book adapted to the needs 
of the one-half of young America 
that hopes to get into the newspa- 
per business.” Later he writes, “This 
book doesn’t pretend to be a primer 
for newspaper kindergartners. Rath- 
er, it is a collection of recollections, 
observations and opinions . . . in- 
tended to entertain and edify that 
vast legion of shoe clerks, movie 
stars, grocers, bankers and brothel- 
keepers who are intrigued by the 
business — who never will be in it 
but wish they were.” The result is 
a description of tried and sound 
newswriting and reporting proced- 
ures combined with the “Front 
Page” — Stanley Walker school of 
journalistic anecdote and opinion. 

Mr. Sontheimer’s opinions are 
honest, his attitude is realistic. He 
handles pretty well that difficult 
task of balancing ethical ideals in 
one hand and the not-too-ethical 
actual practices in the other. Since 
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he is not writing a text, he can be 
more cynical about the frailties of 
the business than a textbook writer 
could dare to be. Because of its 
candidness, the book could be read 
by college journalism students to 
offset some of the “all is sweetness 
and light” tendency of text writers. 

In addition, the volume offers valu- 

able information on how to get a 

job, how to keep it by getting along 

with superiors and carrying out as- 
signments successfully, and what to 
expect when one is turned suddenly 
from the classroom into the realities 
of metropolitan newspaper work. 
On the other hand, “Newspaper- 
man” should not be taken as the 
whole picture of newspaper work. It 
is distorted in that it emphasizes 
the superficial, more colorful aspects 
of the city room. Hence, it should 
be read along with a more serious 
presentation such as Neil Mac- 

Neil’s “Without Fear or Favor.” 
For the general reader, the book 

will augment his vague idea of what 

newspaper work is “really” like. 

Both student and general reader will 

find it entertaining; for that is to 

be expected when a book about the 
business compresses into 328 bright- 
ly-written pages the most interest- 
ing persons, the best assignments 
and the funniest office anecdotes 
encountered during nineteen years 
of experience. 

Cuirrorp F. WeIcLE 
Stanford University 
* ~ * 

ADVERTISING ProcepurE. By Otto 
Kleppner. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1941, xxi + 641 pp. 
$5.00. 


O self-respecting teacher will ad- 
mit that he leans heavily on 
a textbook; but any instructor 
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knows that the use of an authori- 
tative and stimulating text will 
make his task that much the easier. 

One of the interesting, and, I 
hope, significant developments in 
the long years in which I have 
been teaching advertising has been 
the remarkable improvement in the 
quality of the texts on the subject. 
As I remember it, my first choice 
fell on a book by Tipper, Hotch- 
kiss, Hollingsworth, Parsons — the 
“four-man book” we used to call it, 
to ease the strain on one’s memory. 
I thought it a pretty good book at 
the time. And so it was, no doubt. 
But to compare that text with Otto 
Kleppner’s third revision of his 
“Advertising Procedure” would be 
like comparing a Ford automobile 
of twenty-five years ago with a Lin- 
coln-Zephyr, 1941 model. 

I have used both of Kleppner’s 
previous versions, and found them 
excellent. The only reason (or at 
least the principal reason) why I 
have not used Kleppner continu- 
ously has been to protect myself, 
as far as possible, from becoming a 
one-text addict. That’s a danger 
that every experienced teacher will 
recognize and try to prevent. 

Texts on advertising fall into two 
classifications: Those written by 
teachers, and those by so-called 
practical advertising men. Ordinar- 
ily, I should prefer one prepared by 
a teacher to its fellow produced by 
a practitioner of advertising. The 
prime requirement of any text is 
that it be teachable—that it be 
adapted to the simple, obvious req- 
uisite of assignment, learning, re- 
membering and reproduction. (This 
statement does not apply to so- 
called reference books useful for 
collateral reading). 


. 
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So far as I know, Mr. Kleppner 
has never played the pedagogue. 
But his book is eminently a teach- 
ing book. In its organization, chap- 
ter division, and presentation, it 
lends itself perfectly to the routine 
classroom expectations. But the 
book, too, is readable. It is brightly, 
smartly written. Through the pro- 
jection of some degree of native wit 
into its stylistic treatment, “Pro- 
cedure” escapes the conventional 
dust-dry pedestrianism and takes on 
a welcome vividness and sparkle. 

In the main, I should say that 
the third edition offers an enrich- 
ment of its predecessors, and such 
additions and corrections as are 
needed to bring it into line with 
most recent advertising practice. I 
note, however, and with apprecia- 
tion, a new chapter on “economic 
aspects.” In the earlier editions, Mr. 
Kleppner seemed disposed to take 
advertising for granted as an estab- 
lished economic and social function. 
In view of the belated awareness 
of those persons, institutions and 
organizations in America who repre- 
sent the vested interests of adver- 
tising that advertising is not sacro- 
sanct, but is actually vulnerable, it 
is especially important that the stu- 
dent be given the simple, basic ar- 
guments in the defense of advertis- 
ing as a valuable if not indispensable 
instrument in the American system 
of production and distribution. 

A unique and welcome feature of 
the new “Procedure” is an elaborate 
portfolio of rough and comprehen- 
sive layouts and proofs, reproduced 
from actual originals. My own ap- 
prehension, however, is that the 
many-folded pages will not stand 
the wear of continued classroom use. 

There is but one over-all criti- 
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cism to which I am willing to com- 
mit myself. The book presents the 
structure of advertising as it is 
found in big-time metropolitan agen- 
cies. That, one would say, is adver- 
tising, as Mr. Kleppner sees it. Yet 
there is a whole hinterland of ad- 
vertising outside New York City, 
with problems and practices hardly 
touched upon in this book. For 
those of us whose academic life is 
lived in the provinces, this repre- 
sents, if not a serious fault, at least 
a definite distortion of emphasis. 


W. F. G. THacuer 
University of Oregon 


ProriTaBLe Pusuicity. By Henry F. 
Woods, Jr. New York: Dorest 
House, Inc. 1941. 208 pp. $2.50. 

HIS volume is filled with such 
useful information as that a list 
of daily newspapers can be found in 

Editor & Publisher Yearbook, that 

publicity writers should avoid such 

titles as “Plumber Jones” and that 

“forecasted” and “broadcasted” for 

the past tense of “forecast” and 

“broadcast” are taboo on the copy- 

desk. 

There is also an absorbing discus- 
sion on how to make a scrap book; 
and the volume ends abruptly with a 
treatment of how to get personal 
publicity. In case you didn’t know, 
get yourself elected an officer of all 
the clubs in town, make speeches, at- 
tack the mayor and launch crusades 
such as catching live rats in the city 
dump to prove your city needs an in- 
cinerator. 

Written by the publicity director 
for McCann-Erickson, Inc., the book 
lacks purpose. Anyone who has seen 
a stream of publicity releases flow 
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across his desk knows that nothing 
could be too elementary for hundreds 
of persons engaged in promotional 
activities, but surely not even Mr. 
Woods can believe that a publicity 
man will be made in ten easy lessons. 
The whole process of news writing, 
for instance, is handled in eighteen 
pages in the volume under discussion. 

The author, however, does debunk 
the many glamorous tales written 
about press agents and emphasizes 
that publicity work is carried out by 
men who work hard and steadily at 
their jobs and for spectacular inter- 
ludes in their day’s routine. 

Mr. Woods confines himself almost 
entirely to newspapers and disap- 
pointingly ignores many media. 
Neither does he treat the whole pro- 
motional campaign. In other words, 
there is very little to be learned in 
reading the volume for the person 
who already knows a little something 
about publicity. 

But journalism teachers might find 
the first six chapters worth assigning 
in reporting and editing classes, for 
they contain a fresh and interesting 
approach to the question of news 
values. City editors on smaller dailies 
often complain that beginning re- 
porters can write but that they can- 
not dig up stories during a slack 
period. The book might be very use- 
ful for class work treating that prob- 
lem. 

J. HAMMARGREN 
University of Denver 


Tae Art or Literary Criticism. 
By Paul Robert Lieder and Rob- 
ert Withington. New York: D. 
Appleton - Century Company. 
1941. 689 pp. $3.50. 
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LTHOUGH this collection of 

significant contributions to lit- 
erary criticism is obviously intended 
for students of English literature, 
teachers of critical writing in schools 
and departments of journalism may 
find it useful in providing back- 
ground for evaluations of modern 
books. Thirty-seven authors and 
crities, from Plato to Conrad, here 
present the major problems that 
have engaged the attention of first- 
rate writers since the days of the 
Greeks. 

The editors, professors of Eng- 
lish language and literature at Smith 
College, call their volume a case 
book, “. . . a collection of important 
analyses, from which a student 
evolves for himself a philosophy of 
criticism.” For a modern journalist 
concerned with books, a philosophy 
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of this sort has significance consider- 
ably beyond the news value of the 
latest novel. Even a nodding ac- 
quaintance with the critical esti- 
mates of such writers as Aristotle, 
Longinus, Dante, Dr. Johnson, Goe- 
the, Sainte-Beuve and Matthew Ar- 
nold provides perspective without 
which the reporter and interpreter 
of modern literature cannot do his 
best work. 

Journalistically, it is interesting 
to recall that a number of the aug- 
ust company of critics included in 
this collection made use of the peri- 
odical press of their day in pre- 
senting their theories of literary 
composition. Addison, Dr. Johnson, 
Coleridge, Hazlitt and Poe not in- 
frequently turned to newspapers 
and magazines to reach a broader 
public than that afforded by books. 

Epwin H. Forp 
University of Minnesota 
* * * 


Hanpsook or Broapcastine. By 
Waldo Abbot. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 1941. 
xi+ 422 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


R. ABBOT had a good idea: 

that for workers in radio there 
ought to be a general introductory 
handbook, just as there are for toil- 
ers in many other vineyards. It was 
a good idea in 1937, when the first 
edition of this “Handbook” appear- 
ed; and it is good now. But it was 
difficult to turn the idea into manu- 
script in 1937, for radio was already 
big and diverse; and today, thanks 
to four years’ expansion, it is more 
difficult. To many of the subdivi- 
sions to which Mr. Abbot devotes 
chapters or paragraphs recent writ- 
ers have devoted books: Archer and 
others to history, Wylie and Leather- 
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wood to writing, Carlile and McGill 
to production, Hettinger and Neff to 
advertising, Socolow to law, many 
others to vocational, educational, 
dramatic, technical, speech, televi- 
sion aspects of radio. All these, and 
more, are represented by publica- 
tions dated after 1937 in Mr. Ab- 
bot’s good bibliography. 

Palatable synthesis of much of this 
overwhelming diversity of material, 
in a form assimilable alike by ama- 
teur, novice and professional, is the 
task Mr. Abbot set himself. In some 
respects he has, I think, succeeded 
tolerably. His discussion of equip- 
ment for schools using radio in in- 
struction and for colleges teaching 
courses in radio is thorough. His 
chapter on radio law is understand- 
able and — unlike much of the rest 
of the book — amply clarified by spe- 
cific cases. His material on radio 
speech seems comprehensive and au- 
thoritative. He has devoted at least 
some space to almost all the signifi- 
cant subheads in his broad field. 
There is a useful glossary, a group of 
specimen scripts for criticism and a 
set of helpful suggestions for class 
assignments. 

But the book seems to me confus- 
ingly organized, in the broad and in 
detail. In the broad because it leaps 
so nimbly to and fro among speech 
and writing and production and me- 
chanics and educational techniques 
that it is difficult to gain a sharp un- 
derstanding of any of them; in detail 
because the organization within 
chapters and even within paragraphs 
leaves so much to be desired. The 
style — which appears to be that of 
an ad lib classroom talk rather than 
of a carefully-prepared manuscript 
— is characterized often by loose dic- 
tion and word choice, verbosity, ques- 
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tionable generalization. For example: 
“Ttems appearing in newspapers un- 
der the various news-service headings 
and feature material are generally 
copyrighted.” 

Much of the sections on radio 
news seems to me pretty bad. One 
can’t avoid asking why Mr. Abbot 
has ignored the fact that news serv- 
ices have for some years been offer- 
ing news written for broadcasting 
(he says, without qualification, that 
“the items that come over the tele- 
type are written in newspaper style 
rather than radio style”) ; why he has 
said that news stories “have no prop- 
erty rights after publication unless 
they are copyrighted;” why he sets 
down as “the great problem of the 
news broadcaster” the fact that his 
program is a daily feature, one for 
which “to be able to find material 
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. . . is a real problem;” why he has 
permitted himself such sentences as 
“hockey is the most difficult to 
broadcast and rarely is done well” or 
“the sex motive looms large in adver- 
tising, and an indirect sex motivation 
can often be found in products.” I 
am sorry to say that I could con- 
tinue this for quite a while. 

The need for a broad-view survey 
of broadcasting exists. Such a survey 
could hardly serve as the basic text 
in classes in specialized phases of ra- 
dio work; but it should be required 
preliminary reading for any student 
interested in the field. Mr. Abbot’s 
book meets the need more nearly 
than any other I know. It is too 
bad that it doesn’t come a lot closer 
to the mark. 

V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 
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How to Make Type Reapasie. By 
Donald G. Paterson and Miles A. 
Tinker. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1940. 229 pp. $2.50. 


HE AUTHORS of this book, 

professors of psychology at the 
University of Minnesota, have made 
the most consequential study yet un- 
dertaken to determine the relative 
legibility of printing types. They rec- 
ognized, almost from the beginning, 
that they must take into considera- 
tion many more factors than design 
and size of typeface — factors such 
as width of line, leading, and the 
like. 

Determination of the relative legi- 
bility of types presents an exceed- 
ingly difficult problem, as the au- 
thors realized from analysis of the ex- 
isting literature on the subject. So 
they quite properly started de novo 
to arrive at their own findings, with 
little relation to the work of previ- 
ous investigators. Anyone familiar 
with the previous investigations will 
regard this decision as sound. 

The words legibility and readabil- 
ity are used interchangeably as 
meaning “ease and speed of reading 
printed material at a natural reading 
distance.” This definition is likewise 
sound. 

Relative tests as to the influence 
of size, measure, and leading were 
confined largely to one typeface, 
Scotch Roman. 

The current demand for function- 
ally successful typography makes 
this book timely. The present review- 
er regards the study as both compe- 
tent and valuable, though not con- 
clusive. It represents an important 
contribution to knowledge, which it 
is to be hoped will be checked with 
equal care by other investigators. 
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It seems clear that our eyes, in 
reading a printed line, move in a 
series of jumps punctuated by a se- 
ries of intervening pauses. Compre- 
hension of the text takes place dur- 
ing these pauses. “The fast reader 
will have fewer pauses per line of 
print and few or no retracings.” Ac- 
tual eye movements in reading have 
been scientifically recorded by the 
authors by means of the “Minnesota 
eye movement camera.” 

A total of 66,062 actual reading 
tests of scientifically prepared copy 
were given to 33,031 persons. On the 
results of these tests most of the au- 
thors’ findings are based. 

The question of most interest to 
printers and publishers— what are 
the most legible typefaces? — is not, 
I fear, very satisfactorily answered. 
The authors assume (erroneously) 
that all faces labeled 10 point by the 
typefounders are the same size visu- 
ally. Unless the height and width of 
the non-ascending and non-descend- 
ing letters such as lower-case m and o 
are comparable, the descenders and 
ascenders of the same length, and the 
letter counts in lines of given length 
are equivalent, types are obviously 
not the same size. 

I am not competent to criticize the 
psychological methodology, w hich 
seems to have been well thought out. 
I question, however, whether the fac- 
tor of eye fatigue has been given ade- 
quate weight. When Cloister Black is 
rated about 12 per cent less legible 
than Caslon, the question that comes 
inevitably to my mind is whether the 
reading of a thousand-page book in 
10 point Cloister Black would not 
land the reader in the booby hatch? 

Most of the conclusions based on 
results of the extended tests seem 
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sound. As already stated, this book 
constitutes a first line contribution 
to our knowledge of typography. But 
it indicates to me the need of colla- 
boration between men who know 
type and these two brilliant and 
painstaking scientists who under- 
stand so well the optical and mental 
functions involved in reading the 
printed page. 
Dovetas McMortrie 

The Ludlow Company 


* * 


Tue Weexty Newspaper: A 
oGRAPHY — 1925-41. Edited by 
Thomas F. Barnhart. Minneapolis: 
Burgess Publishing Co. 1941. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY is to the 
teacher as brick and mortar to 
the builder. And to the advanced 
student or the research worker, a 
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comprehensive bibliography is a 
blueprint, plans and specifications, 
and a guide for all materials and 
processes. 

Professor Barnhart has prepared a 
bibliography for the weekly newspa- 
per which should fulfill every re- 
quirement of the student, the teach- 
er, the researcher, the weekly news- 
paper man and the press association 
manager. If anything, the volume is 
too comprehensive. By the author’s 
own estimate, more than 1,200 items 
were selected for inclusion in this 
book, and some of them do not relate 
directly to the weekly newspaper. 
Every citation will be useful, how- 
ever, and we should never complain 
that a bibliography is too extensive. 

The first section relates to histori- 
cal development, the second to the 
weekly newspaper in general, the 
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third to the editor, editorials and the 
editorial page, the fourth to news, 
the fifth to photography and engrav- 
ing, and the succeeding sections to 
management, advertising, circula- 
tion, the mechanics of the newspaper. 
In addition, there are chapters on off- 
set printing and the law of the press. 

Besides the listing of books and 
articles, there are a very concise de- 
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scription of the material to be found 
in each item, and frequently a few 
remarks designed to evaluate the ma- 
terials. These are listed along with 
books. 

The book should be required of 
every student specializing in the non- 
metropolitan field. 

L. ALLEN 
Northwestern University 


| 
| 
* 
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Business Management and Advertising 


Edited by Charles L. Allen 


Students and research workers in advertising, business and 
related phases of journalism are asked to inform Professor 
Allen, Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University, 
of significant studies in these fields and, when possible, to 
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Men Read Classified 
Ads Regularly 

Regular readership of advertising 
in the Anderson (S. C.) Independent 
and Daily Mail by more than 75 per 
cent of their women readers is re- 
ported in a survey made recently 
under the direction of the editor of 
this section of the JourRNALISM 


QuartTeRLy. The survey was the 
first in a series for the collection of 
data on readership in Southern 
newspapers. The second, to be com- 


pleted about October 1, will be con- 
cerned with the Charlotte (N.C.) 
Observer. 

Slightly fewer than 5 per cent of 
all subscribers of the Independent 
and Daily Mail, morning and eve- 
ning papers published by the same 
management, were interviewed. To 
permit comparison of various 
techniques in common use for check- 
ing reader interest, the Anderson 
study included questionnaires, tele- 
phone interviews and personal in- 
terviews using both questionnaire 
and aided recall methods. The data 
collected will permit critical evalua- 
tion of the several methods. 

The afternoon paper earned a 
higher percentage of advertising 
readership by women than the 
morning; but the morning paper ad- 
vertising was read by more men 


than that in the evening paper. 
Seventy-eight per cent of the wom- 
en and 55 per cent of the men are 
described as regular advertising 
readers of advertising in the Inde- 
pendent; 76 per cent of the women 
and 66 per cent of the men as regu- 
lar readers of that in the Daily 
Mail. 

Forty-nine per cent of the women 
named certain department stores in 
Anderson whose advertisements 
they said they read regularly. For- 
ty-three per cent said they were 
regular readers of grocery advertis- 
ing, and named the stores in which 
they were interested. Drug store 
advertising drew 23 per cent of the 
women regularly; fourth high— 
somewhat at variance with preced- 
ing studies of this kind — was classi- 
fied advertising, with 18 per cent. 

Men placed grocery advertising 
first, with 36 per cent volunteering 
the names of stores whose advertis- 
ing they saw regularly. Department 
stores were second, with 28 per 
cent; automobile advertising drew 
24 per cent, classified 21 per cent 
and drug 19 per cent. All these fig- 
ures are based on the Daily Mail. 

A significant finding of this sur- 
vey is that men read advertising — 
especially classified advertising — 
with more regularity than has been 
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thought the case. Men read classi- 
fied advertising in the Anderson 
morning paper more regularly than 
any other kind.’ 

It is likely that comparisons and 
correlations between results ob- 
tained by the various methods used 
will be completed by December. 
Those now available indicate a sur- 
prisingly close agreement in data 
obtained by the two most common 
techniques. 


New Booklet Lists 
Advertising Data 

“Expenditures of National Adver- 
tisers,” a 120-page compilation of 
figures for 1940, was issued late in 
June by the ANPA Bureau of Ad- 
vertising. In many ways it is the 
most useful promotion piece that 
the bureau produces. In its own 
words, it is “the only annual pub- 
lication presenting comprehensive 
expenditure figures by types of me- 
dia on a uniform and comparable 
basis.” 

All figures were compiled by Me- 
dia Records, Inc. The newspaper ex- 
penditures were taken from Media 
Records reports for 1940 and the 
figures for magazines, farm journals, 
and chain radio came from the 1940 
reports of Publishers’ Information 
Bureau, Inc. 

According to this study, there 
were 1,129 national advertisers in 
the media under consideration dur- 
ing the year 1940. They spent an 
aggregate in all four media of $378,- 
828,009, divided thus: newspapers, 
$138,860,348; magazines, $135,137,- 

1 Classified advertising has received a 
higher rating in all of the studies done at 
the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, than the ANPA Con- 
tinuing Studies usually give it. This is true 


whether the questionnaire or the aided re- 
call method is used. 
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630; farm journals, $11,078,483; chain 
radio, $93,751,548. Only advertisers 
that spent at least $25,000 were con- 
sidered. 

General Motors, the biggest na- 
tional advertiser, had a total ex- 
penditure in the four media of $18,- 
$11,161. Of that amount, newspa- 
pers received $12,275,295; maga- 
zines, $5,365,214; farm journals, 
$670,652. No expenditure was made 
in chain radio. The second largest, 
Procter & Gamble, spent $15,653,- 
179, placing $10,999,416 of it in 
chain radio; $2,736,466 in newspa- 
pers; $1,898,752 in magazines, and 
$18,545 in farm journals. 

Among the first ten in point of 
dollars expended were the Chrysler 
Corporation, R. J. Reynolds Tobac- 
co Co., General Foods Corp., Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Co., Lever 
Bros. Co., Sterling Products, Inc., 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., and the 
Ford Motor Company. They ranked 
in that order below General Motors 
and Procter & Gamble. 

Only 12 companies spent more 
than $5,000,000 in national adver- 
tising in 1940. Only 32 spent more 
than $2,000,000, and only 69 firms 
spent as much as $1,000,000. 


Pamphlet Breaks Down 
Advertising Expenditures 

The second edition of “National 
Advertising Expenditures in 1940 — 
by Classifications” was issued in 
June by the advertising bureau of 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association. This study, which 
was first done last year, is now a 
regular activity of the bureau and 
will be repeated annually. It con- 
tains figures for each classification 
of national advertising, showing the 
amount of money spent in each of 
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four media— newspapers, maga- 
zines, chain radio and farm journals. 
The pamphlet is a companion vol- 
ume with another bureau produc- 
tion, “Expenditures of National Ad- 
vertisers,” which shows how much 
each individual advertiser spent dur- 
ing 1940. Figures were compiled for 
the bureau by Media Records, Inc. 

A total of $420,479,442 was spent 
by all advertisers in the four media 
considered by this study. Of that 
volume newspapers took $160,838,- 
784, magazines $150,712,332, chain 
radio $95,768,864 and farm journals 
$13,159,462. Farm journals led the 
field in advertising of an agricul- 
tural nature, with 49 per cent of the 
total expenditures. Alcoholic bev- 
erages advertised almost exclusively 
in newspapers and magazines, with 
the former getting 70 per cent of the 
business. Beer linage was divided 
between magazines and newspapers, 
with the former getting 81 per cent. 
Of wine advertising the magazines 
received 56 per cent. Liquor adver- 
tising was split 67 per cent and 33 
per cent between the newspapers 
and the magazines. 

Newspapers led in amusement 
advertising, with 49 per cent of the 
total; magazines got 34 per cent, 
chain radio 11 per cent and farm 
journals 6 per cent. Aviation went 
all-out for magazines, placing 92 per 
cent of its advertising there. Gaso- 
line linage was divided as follows: 
Newspapers 40 per cent, magazines 
27 per cent, chain radio 28 per cent, 
farm journals 5 per cent. Radio led 
the field in the advertising of con- 
fections, with 52 per cent of the 
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space; magazines received 34 per 
cent and newspapers 14 per cent. 

One of the largest classifications 
was groceries. Newspapers were sec- 
ond, in this class, with $4 per cent, 
while chain radio led the field with 
38 per cent. The total spent nation- 
ally for advertising groceries was al- 
most $98,000,000. Beverages were 
advertised mostly in newspapers, 
which received 49 per cent of the 
linage, with magazines getting 24 
per cent and chain radio 42 per cent. 

Other classifications included in 
this statistical breakdown are: bak- 
ing products, coffee and tea, soft 
drinks, cereals, condiments, dairy 
products, disinfectants, laundry 
soaps, meats, fish and poultry, ho- 
tels and resorts, housing equip- 
ment, air conditioning, automatic 
heating, refrigeration, fixtures, fuel, 
furniture and furnishings, heaters 
and stoves, miscellaneous housing 
equipment, industrial, insurance, 
jewelry and silverware, medical, pro- 
fessional and service, publications, 
public utilities, radio, radio sets, sta- 
tions, sporting goods, tobacco, toilet 
requisites, transportation and wear- 
ing apparel. 

Teachers of advertising and busi- 
ness courses will find this tabula- 
tion of great help in every course. 
It will not be supplied direct to 
teachers, but may usually be ob- 
tained through a newspaper man 
who is a member of the bureau of 
advertising. It should be remem- 
bered that this study was made by 
the bureau, which is an organiza- 
tion separate from the ANPA it- 
self. 


Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
May, June and July, 1941 


Edited by Fred E. Merwin and N. N. Luxon 


The increasing impact of war on the United States found reflection in 
articles on journalism during the current period. Editors discussed the 
question of censorship while struggling to improve coverage of defense 
preparations. The Guild fight over leadership reached a climax at the 
Detroit convention when the issue was sent to the membership for a refer- 
endum decision. Numerous articles were noted on questions growing out of 
current federal legislation affecting publishing. 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous. Ad Men Answer Charge That Copy Lacks Details. E&P 74:19 p9, 
May 10. 

—— Agency Men Discuss Television Problems. E&P 74:28 p8, July 12. 

—— April Linage Ahead 6.5%; 1941 Gain at 3.2%. E&P 74:20 p12, May 17. 

—— Erwin Wasey Executive Talks Of War’s Effect On Ad Agencies. E&P 74:22 
pll, May 31. 

—— FTC Reports 6.6% of Ads Were “Questionable.” E&P 74:18 p11, May 3. 
States this merely calls for further inquiry by commission. 
General Motors Tops Advertisers in 1940 Spending. E&P 74:26 p4, June 28. 
A list of the major advertisers. 

—— June Linage Ahead 5%; Automotive Slumps 12.8%. E&P 74:29 p12, July 19. 

—— Navy Using Newspaper Ads To Get Recruits. E&P 74:25 p10, June 21. 

—— Tripp Succeeds Friendly As Ad Bureau Committee Chairman. E&P 74:18 p7, 
May 8. 

Borton, Exton. G. Educate Newspaper Reader to Value of Advertising. National 
Publisher 21:9 p5, July. 
Advertising Federation head says public lacks knowledge of real value of adver- 
tising. 

Branpensure, Georce A. Inlanders Discuss Improving Newspapers As Basic Me- 
dium. E&P 74:21 p5, May 24. 

Brown, —— U. Newspaper Linage Registered 2.1% Increase In May. E&P 74:24 
p16, June 14. 

Dosiz, R. M. ANA Members Veto Proposal For Joint Defense Ad Campaign. E&P 
74:20 p7, May 17. 

——- It Isn’t The Medium But How It Is Used, Says Arthur Kudner. E&P 74:19 p35, 
May 10. 

—— Much Research Wasted, Agency Man Declares. E&P 74:23 p8, June 7. 

Fox, Maxwet. Role of Advertising in National Emergency Emphasized at AFA. 
E&P 74:22 p9, May 31. 
Industry warned of dangers in curtailing schedules because of shortage of goods. 

Hicerns, J. J. Defense Curbs Not Expected To Hurt Automobile Ads. American Press 
59:8 p4, June. 

a Srepuen J. King to Sell Comics For Advertising Use. E&P 74:23 p30, 

une 7. 
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CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. ABC Directors Amend Bureau’s Publicity Rule. E&P 74:27 p5, July 5. 

—— ABC Visualization Plan Main Topic of ICMA. E&P 74:24 p10, June 14. 

—— Audit Bureau to Put Visualization Plan To Actual Tests. E&P 74:18 p9, May 8. 
ABC board makes decision on committee proposal; to start immediately. 

—— 350,000 Boys Benefitting From Circulation Work, Survey Shows. E&P’ 74:25 pb, 
June 21. 

— Georce A. Circulators View Rate Raises With Caution. E&P 74:23 
p22, June 7. 

— Tells ICMA to Urge Modern Techniques on Editors. E&P 74:25 p8, 

une 21, 
—— Says Courage Is Prime Factor in Raising Rates. E&P 74:29 p27, July 19. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


Anonymous. Free Space In Weeklies Worth, $13,000,000 A Year. American Press 
59:8 p2, June. 


— Papers Worth 100% Extra Rate, Says Ad Man. American Press 59:8 p8, 

une. 

Buiveporn, Victor E. Country Journalism as a Career. Quill 29:6 p10, June. 

Lovauran, Vernon F. This Weekly Publisher’s Relationship with Radio Constitutes 
je Tale of Woe, Broadcasting Is Paper’s Friend Instead of Foe. Quill 29:6 p8, 

une. 

Scorr, Wapz W. “Ket” — Cartoonist for the Country Press. Quill 29:5 p10, May. 
The career of the cartoonist for the Western Newspaper Union. 

Seymour, James. National One-Order Plan Needed for Efficiency in Weekly Field. 
National Publisher 21:7 p12, May. 

Speers, Frep oe West Where the Small City Tabloids Have Really Scored. Quill 
29:5 p8, May. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 


—— Alert Press Aided Missouri Public in Political Tangle. E&P 74:22 p15, 

ay 31. 
McDaniel drops contest for governorship after six months. 

—— 5S. C. “Monopoly” Newspapers Hit By State Senate. E&P 74:22 pl5, May 31. 
Resolve to study applicability of anti-trust laws to newspapers and services. 

—— Wheeler Accuses N. Y. Times of News Suppression. E&P 74:29 p9, July 19. 
Daily says not responsible for correspondents’ personal opinions. 

Canuam, Erwin D. Soft-Pedal Sensationalism! Quill 29:6 p5, June. 

ScHNURER, Herman. Notes on the Comic Strip. Antioch Review 1:2 Summer, 1941. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. Newark News Defeats Machine In Election. E&P 74:21 p6, May 24. 
—— Tis True "Tis Comic —. School and Society 55:1876 p598, May 10. 
Doan, Epwarp N. Willkie Received Unparalleled Newspaper Circulation Support. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 18:2 p137, June. 
An analysis of distribution of national daily circulation on behalf of 1940 elec- 
Suaw, Norman. Editing Demands Continued Alertness, Cleveland Press City Editor 
Says. Ohio Newspaper 21:9 p5, June. 
—o- Harry S. Financial Pages Are ‘Glamorized’ in Baltimore. E&P 74:29 p65, 
19. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Frank Lee Martin, Missouri School Dean, Dies at 60. E&P 74:30 p30, 
July 26. 
—— Mason to Head N.Y.U. Journalism School. E&P 74:30 p12, July 26. 
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—— Missouri Holds 32nd Annual Journalism Week. E&P 74:20 p8, May 17. 

—— National Association Activities: Survey of Journalism Work Offered in 4-Year 
Institutions. JourNALIsM QuaRTERLY 18:2 p170, June. 
The first report of the National Council on Professional Education for Journal- 


wm. 

—— 15 Newsmen Receive Nieman Fellowships. E&P 74:23 p44, June 7. 

—— Suggests Special School To Train Ad Students. E&P 74:29 p10, July 19. 

Cowan, Josepn B. Requirements for Doctor’s Degree in Journalism at Missouri. 
JoURNALISM QUARTERLY 18:2 p183, June. 

Luxon, Norvau N., National Association Activities: Graduate Study in Journalism 
Discussed at Roundtable. JourNALISM QuaRTERLY 18:2 p175, June. 

ScHoenFreLp, CLARENCE. Singing His Swan Song on the Campus, a Retiring Student 
—— Asks Himself: Did I Waste My Time in College Journalism? Quill 29:6 
p6, June. 

Smumons, Bovn. It’s Fine to Have Been a Nieman Fellow —. Quill 29:5 p6, May. 
A newspaper man’s reflections on a year at Harvard. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


at om Hugh Byas On Arrival Here Says He Will Retire. E&P 74:21 pl8, 
ay 24. 
Veteran N. Y. Times far eastern correspondent was in Tokyo 30 years. 
——N. Y. Times Spent $708,112 Operating Abroad in 1940. E&P 74:19 p58, May 10. 
——- Rosert T. News Blackout Spreads Slowly Over the Orient. Quill 29:7 p8, 
Errenp1, SHan-Mir. Newspapers in Turkey. Living Age 360: 4497 p351, June. 
— Cuuco. The Foreign Press: Japan. JouRNALISM QuARTERLY 18:2 p189, 
une. 
New national defense bill at Tokyo places rigid limitations on collection and dis- 
semination of news. 
Lonaa, Henat. Eclipse of the French Press. Living Age 360: 4496 p226, May. 
a SrepHen J. Mexican Papers Combating Axis Pressure. E&P 74:18 p36, 
ay 3. 
Rornenserc, Ienace. The Right of Reply To Libels in the Press. The Journal of 
Comparative Legislation and International Law 23:1 p38, February. 
Analysis of laws of many foreign countries concerning right of reply to libels. 
Car.os D. The Foreign Press: Argentina. JouRNALISM QuARTERLY 18:2 p186, 
une. 


ae of attempts to extend foreign influence through the press of Argen- 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Censorship. Fortune 23:16 p88, June. 

Excellent treatment of the far-flung phases of the problem of censorship. 

—— Comment — Positive Censorship. America 65:4 p87 May 8. 

——Creel on Censorship. Newsweek 17:20 p60, May 19. 

—— Politicians, Not Censors Threatening Free Press. E&P 74:18 p10, May 3. 
Sulzberger tells 4-A convention at Hot Springs that press must assume new 
responsibilities durig crisis. 

—— Sulzberger Sees No Great Harm in Censorship. E&P 74:21 p7, May 24. 

Cuaree, ZACHARIAH Jr. Freedom of Speech as I See It Today. JourNaLisM QUARTERLY 
18:2 p158, June. 

Fuuier, Watrer D. Freedom for What? Vital Speeches 7:15 p467, May 15. 

Mettett, Lowetu. Guard Free Press Privilege But Avoid Flagrant Abuses. National 
Publisher 21:8 p6, June. 
pao ty address of the director of the U.S. Office of Government Reports before the 


Rynuick, Franx. Freedom of the Press Censored. Guild Reporter 8:12 p4, June 1. 
Unofficial censorship in Washington hampers work of correspondents. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Paul Block Dies at 63; Noted in Fourth Estate. E&P 74:26 p12, June 28. 

—— Rep. Stephen Bolles, 75, Dies in Washington. E&P 74:28 p12, July 12. 
Editor-Congressman was called “evangelist of the small newspapers.” 

—— The Old Order Changeth. Guild Reporter 8:11 p4, May 15. 
The last days of the Boston Transcript as seen by a member of the Guild. 

—— Yost, ASNE Founder, Dies in St. Louis at 76. E&P 74:23 June 7. 

Dost, R. M. Essary Talks About His 32 Years As Washington Correspondent. E&P 
74:22 p13, May 81. 

Luxon, Norvat Net. H. Niles, the Man and the Editor. Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review 28:1 p27, June. 
Biographical sketch of the editor of Niles’ Weekly Register. 

—_ Harry W. Cincinnati Enquirer to Observe 100th Birthday. E&P 74:22 p14, 

ay 31. 

Mort, Frank Lutuer. The Beginnings of Artemus Ward. JourNALISM QUARTERLY 
18:2 p146, June. 
The start of a famous American humorist as a writer of “ ” on the Cleveland 
(O.) Plain Dealer. ~ 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


ine Cal. “Confidence Law” Applies Only to Newspapers. E&P 74:22 pl@, 
ay 31 
—— Major Crown and Publishing Co. Found in Contempt. E&P 74:23 p6, June 7. 
—— Maryland Contempt Law is Revised. E&P 74:18 p14, May 8. 
Constructive contempt case will be heard by a different judge. 
—— Right to Publish Letters in Good Faith Is Upheld. E&P 74:24 p12, June 14. 
Daily not required to trace sender, jury decides in suit involving fake letter. 
—— St. Louis Contempt Case Dismissed by Court. E&P 74:24 p6, June 14. 
Jail sentences and fines against Ralph Coghlan, Daniel Fitzpatrick and Pulitzer 
Publishing Company reversed. 
Cac J. Howarp. Library Staffs Are Key To “Libel by Mistake.” E&P 74:29 p7, 
'y 19. 
Cutps, Lesum. Property Rights in Ad Ideas and Slogans. E&P 74:24 p64, June 14. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AnonyMovs. Minneapolis Dailies In Complete Realignment. E&P 74:18 p8, May 8. 
Sunday papers combined, Times-Tribune becomes Times. 
— a Is Many Things to Editors Appraising It From Sidelines. E&P 74:24 p8, 
une 14, 
—— Pooh, Pooh Pulitzers. New Republic 104:19 p653, May 12. 
A critical discussion of the Pulitzer awards. 
— Women Publish 704 Weekly Newspapers in United States. National Publisher 
21:9 pl0, July. 
Ban, Oscar. Cleveland’s Foreign Language Newspaper Digest. Common Ground 
1:4 p120, June. 
Heiman, G. T. Profiles: The Sassafras Hawk. New Yorker 17:16 p21, May 31. 
Horauinc, Burton L. Some Problems in Quantitative Measurement of Newspapers. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 18:2 p164, June. 
Reap, Haptey. Research Methodology Tests Magazine Reader Preferences. Jour- 
NALISM QuARTERLY 18:2 p179, June. 
Scunemwer, Watrer E. Higher Journalistic Standards Reported by Pulitzer Judges. 
E&P 74:21 p9, May 24. 
a Sees PM’s First Year As Start in Fulfilling Pledges. E&P 74:24 p9, 
une 14. 
—_—_ and Pegler Win Pulitzer Prizes for Crusades. E&P 74:19 p3, 
ay 10. 
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NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


eee Women Reporters On Par with Men In Washington. E&P 74:29 pé, 
19. 
Branvensurc, Georce A. John Malloy Is Believer in the Importance of Local News. 
E&P 74:28 p7, July 12. 
Chicago Herald-American menage editor stresses balanced diet of local, na- 
tional and international ne 
—— Mrs. India Moffett Believes « “Society” Is Disappearing. E&P 74:22 p34, May 31. 
Chicago Tribune’s society editor sees more representative group in columns. 
Cowpen, Cuartes M. Dictate, or Be Damned. Quill 29:7 p6, July. 
The experiences of one cub in telephoning stories to the desk. 
Evpank, Victor. I Cover the Financial Front. Quill 29:7 p5, July. 
The Wall Street reporter for the Associated Press describes his beat. 
Wotseztey, R. E. Should Speeches Be Skipped? Quill 29:7 p3, July. 
Suggested reforms in the covering of talks. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS 


ene Bad News From the Newspaper Guild. New Republic 104:23 p777, 

une 9. 

—— Chicago Printers Back After Sit-Down Strike. E&P 74:26 p4, June 28. 

—— Cresswell Calls Guild Demands “Unrealistic.” E&P 74:27 p10, July 5. 
Philadelphia Ledger publisher asks three-month truce on $150,000 a year rise. 

—— Detroit Action on Legislation. Guild Reporter 8:15 p9, July 15. 
a spots of the Guild’s attitude on some current federal legislation affecting 

or... 

—— Employer Relations Report. Guild Reporter 8:15 p12, July 15. 
Detroit Guild convention approves bargaining r 

—— First Broun Award to O’Connor; PM Man Wins for Stories on Mines. Guild 
Reporter 8:14 p5, July 1. 

—— Guild Finances in Sound Condition. Guild ors pars 8:14 p4, July 1. 
Annual convention at Detroit told of financial 

—— Guild Loses In NLRB Boston Globe Vote. E&P 7: 74:2 25 pl0, June 21. 

—— High Court Declines to Review Albany News Case. E&P 74:23 p3, June 7. 

—— IEB Votes to Send Report to Members. Guild Reporter 8:11 pl, May 15. 
Picture of activities of officers sent to all members. 

—— Indianapolis Star Signs First Pact. Guild Reporter 8:12 p7, June 1. 

—_ Y. Delegates to Guild Convention See Split on FDR. E&P 74:25 p28, 
une 21. 

——N. Y. Guild Loses In NLRB Ruling On Jewish Day. E&P 74:23 p46, June 7. 

——N. Y. Guild Splits Over Wire to FDR On Coast Strike. E&P 74:24 p10, June 14. 

——N. Y. Mirror Contract Brings Guild Shop. Guild Reporter 8:12 p3, June 1. 

—— Order Labor Board Vote at N. Y. Times. Guild Reporter 8:14 pl, July 1. 
Editorial department employees to decide on collective bargaining agency. 

—— Report of the Convention Publications and Labor Press Committee. Guild Re- 
porter 8:15 p6, July 15. 
Guild Reporter editor upheld by majority; minority committee urges changes. 
Text of Organization Committee Report. Guild Reporter 8:14 p12, July 1. 
1941 Guild convention recognizes need for expansion of membership. 

—— The Day is Still Dark. New Masses 39:7 p20, May 6. 

Branvensurc, Georce A. Both Guild Factions Are Confident On Eve of Detroit Elec- 
tion. E&P 74:26 p5, June 28. 

—— Guild to Elect Officers In Referendum in Fall. E&P 74:27 p6, July 5. 
Convention struggle over leadership goes to members. 

Moncnak, Srepuen J. Guild Leadership Threatened By Anti-Administration Forces. 
E&P 74:24 pll, June 14. 

Wecuster, James A. The Fourth Estate at Detroit. Nation 153:1 p7, July 5. 
The high tide of the factional fight within the Guild. 
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NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


— Dallas News Method of Pay Upheld By Court of Appeals. E&P 74:27 

, July 5. 

—— Munitions Won’t Affect Newsprint Pulp Supply. E&P 74:30 p4, July 26. 

—— “Newspapers Not Service Establishments” — Fleming. E&P 74:25, p7, June 21. 
Wage-Hour head denies special classification claim. 

—— Organizing the Publishers. New Republic 104: 19 p649, May 12. 

—— Urge Cooperation With Wage-Hour In Job Study. E&P 74:28 p9, July 12. 
Representatives of 10 newspaper associations hold meeting in New York. 

Bassett, Warren L. Dailies Are Warned Against Hoarding. E&P 74:24 p41, June 14. 
May a in material shortages and price inflation, ANPA mechanical confer- 
ence 

— James J. Court Upholds Lowell Sun In Wage-Hour Appeal. E&P 74:24 p7, 
une 14. 

Creetey, Tosin. Promoting a Newsprint “Crisis.” Canadian Forum 21: 244 p47, May. 

Ross, — Newspapers Hit for Reaction To Fair Labor Standards Act. 74:21 
p3, May 24. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Jimmy Jemail Has Had An Unusual Career. E&P 74:24 p34, June 14. 
“Inquiring photographer” of N. Y. Daily News has snapped 250,000 photos. 
Price, Jack. Army Rules Are Lenient For Camera Carriers. E&P 74:23 p38, June 7. 

—— Infra-Red Camera Used In Newark Blackout. E&P 74:22 p42, May 31. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Gatiup, Greorce. We, the People, Are Like This. New York Times Magazine, p8, 
June 8. 
Dr. Gallup reports on how and what we think. 

Wercie, Cuirrorp F., Two Techniques for Surveying Newspaper Readership Com- 
pared. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 18:2 p153, June. 
Gallup method contrasted with mail questionnaire. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


AnonyMovs. Pact Curbing Publicity Signed in New Orleans. E&P 74:28 p6, July 12. 
Three papers agree on extensive rules governing publication of commercial pro- 
motion stories and stunts. 

Co. Henry Sreeve. Pressure Groups and Propaganda. Scholastic 38:14 p15, 

ay 5. 

Loveman, A. New Dimensions in Information. Saturday Review of Literature 24:4 

pl0, May 17. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Canadian Broadcasting. Canadian Forum 2:244 p39, May. 
—— E&P Editor Declines To Testify in Radio Case. E&P 74:29 p38, July 19. 
Robb declines request of FCC for testimony. 
—— FCC Asks All Stations About Local Newspapers. E&P 74:27 p5, July 5. 
— sent to all broadcasters to furnish data for joint ownership hearing 
y 23. 
— Sensations Rock NAB’s Liveliest Convention at St. Louis. E&P 74:20 p5, 
ay 17. 
Major networks attack activities of FCC; Mutual system withdraws. 
—— NBC Inaugurates First Commercial Television Show. E&P 74:27 p24, July 5. 
—— Radio Chains Fight Charge of Monopoly. American Observer 10:37 pl, June 2. 
—— Radio “Editorializing” Hit at Senate Hearing. E&P 74:24 p12, June 14. 
Single ownership of stations and newspapers in community also weighed by com- 
mittee considering investigation of FCC. 
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—— Expressed at Tone of FCC Radio Questionnaire. E&P 74:28 p3, 

y 12. 

—— Says Newspapers Are Qualified Broadcasters. E&P 74:25 p6, June 21. 

Butter, James J. FCC Radio Inquiry Opens With Opposition By Press Groups. 
E&P 74: 30 p3, July 26. 
Elisha Hanson and Judge Thatcher, representing ANPA and Newspaper-Radio 
Committee, attack authority of commission at hearing. 

Saunpers, D. A. Judgment Day for Radio. Nation 152:22 p634, May 31. 

Scunewer, Waren E. ANPA, Hough Group Challenge Right of FCC to Hold In- 
quiry. E&P 74:29 p3, July 19. 
Hanson asks commission to call off hearings because it lacks authority; News- 
paper-Radio committee hits free press threat. 

Smupson, Carmen McCormack. They’re Roving Newscasters. Independent Woman 
20:5 pl35, May. 

Vomns, Jesstre Witzy. Mr. Kaltenborn to Women Listeners. Christian Science Mon- 
itor Weekly, p6, May 17. 

Waener, Paut H. Is the Newspaper Giving Way to Radio and News Magazines? 
Circulation Management 7:50 p12, May. 


WAR AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Allen, Hottelet Freed by Germans In Deal With U. S. E&P 74:29 
p8, July 19. 
Imprisoned newsmen with 4 Americans exchanged for Zapp, Tonn and 2 others. 
—— Army News For Your Newspaper. American Press 59:9 p4, July. 
—— Coast Editors Agree on Total Self-Censorship. E&P 74:26 p14, June 28. 
—— Company Correspondents Go to Journalism School. E&P 74:24 p57, June 14. 


Army camp trains own writers to handle war news. 
—— Downs Captured After Escaping Ambush in Syria. E&P 74:26 p9, June 28. 
—— Editors Seek Definition of Defense News Secrets. E&P 74:18 p6, May 3. 
—— Germans Exclude 3 Writers From Eight Countries. E&P 74:28 p4, July 12. 
—— Herald-American To Provide Army Entertainment. E&P 74:18 p8, May 8. 
—— Jay Allen in Jail. New Republic 104:19 p649, May 12. 
—— Navy News For Your Newspaper. American Press 59:9 p5, July. 
—— Publishers Asked To Have Faith In Navy Censors. E&P 74:21 p12, May 24. 
—— Says Publishers to Blame If Censorship Comes. E&P 74:19 p50, May 10. 
Basil Brewer states it is inevitable unless press accepts responsibilities regarding 
defense. 
—— Sifting News from Propaganda Cable Desks’ Biggest Headache. E&P 74:30 
plo, July 26. 
Press association foreign editors discuss handling of war news. 
—— Voluntary Censorship Broadened. E&P 74:22 p12, May 81. 
Maritime Commission asks secrecy on movement of cargo ships. 
—— War Casualties Growing; Epic Story of Escape. E&P 74:19 p14, May 10. 
—— Warns Against “Unofficial Censorship.” E&P 74:29 p9, July 19. 
Col. McCormick charges war mongering behind present censorship. 
—— Writers Protest “Ratings” by War Department. E&P 74:26 p9, June 28. 
Cree, Georce. The Plight of the Last Censor. Collier’s 107:21 p13, May 24. 
Draconetti, Josepn. Advertising’s Function In War Analyzed. E&P 74:19 p8, 
May 10. 
N. W. Ayer executive cites experience of British: paid space liberally used by 
government agencies. 
Evans, Joun. Evans Tells of Problems In Newsgathering Abroad. E&P 74:20 p4, 
May 17. 
Jones, Jesse. The Press and the War. Vital Speeches 7:14 p432, May 1. 
Larson, Cepric. Journalism in Khaki. Quill 29:5 p3, May. 
McKenney, Rutu. No Market for Atrocities. New Masses 39:8 p15, May 13. 
Pore, Leroy. Typewriter Tacticians. Current History 52:12 p13, May. 
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Scunewer, Watrer E. Editors Suggest Improvements In Voluntary Censorship 
Plan. E&P 74:18 p5, May 3. 

—— Hunch on War Put St. John in AP’s Foreign Service. E&P 74:29 p8, July 19. 
Wounded writer tells how fleeing correspondents stopped at Barnes’ grave. 

—— Trend of U.S.-Axis Moves Threatens Staffs Abroad. E&P 74:25 p28, June 21. 

— US. Writers Get Biggest War Thrills in Balkans. E&P 74:18 p12, May 8. 

—— War Writers Impressed By Defense Progress. E&P 74:23 pl, June 7. 

Smirn, Cuartes A. Listening in on Lisbon as a Correspondent Describes Europe’s 
Only Open Door! Quill, 29:6 p3$, June. 

Tuompson, Dororny. Thompson v Lindbergh. Fortnightly 155 p546, June. 
Miss Thompson compares her views with those of Mr. Lindbergh. 

Wess, Juuian. Conscripting the News. New Masses 39:9 p9, May 20. 


A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


April, May and June, 1941 
Edited by Ralph O. Nafziger 


BRITISH PRESS 


some. Daily Record’s Big Win on Hess Story. World’s Press News 25:638 pS, 
ay 22. 
Glasgow paper got world beat on Scottish end of story. 
—_ Weekly Periodicals Change to Fortnightlies. Newspaper World 43: 2264 pl, 
ay 31. 
More Periodical Changes. Newspaper World 43: 2260 pl, May 38. 
Mergers, price increases and sales cut to meet paper shortages. 

—— Newspaper Data and Personnel. World’s Press News 25:637 pl4, Ma 
London morning, evening, Sunday papers. Data on provincial papers followed in 
the issues of May 22, 29, June 5; Scottish newspapers, June 5. 

—— N.U.J. Conference at Manchester. World’s Press News 25: 633 p3, April 17. 
Report of the Union’s annual delegate meeting at which Tom Foster, Daily Her- 
ald, succeeded Ernest Hunter, also of the Daily Herald, to the presidency. 

—N.UJ. Debate Suppression of Newspapers and Urge “Fair and Open Trial.” 
Newspaper World 43: 2258 p3, April 19. 

Report of the annual delegate meeting of the Union, including the president's 
address, reports by the treasurer and secretary, and other convention proceed- 


ings. 

—— Sir Emsley Carr: Fifty Years as Editor. World’s Press News 25:635 p10, May 1. 
Reminiscences of the News of the World editor. 

—— Story of the Newsprint Supply Company. World’s Press News 25:635 pl4, 
May 1. 
How newsprint is now handled in Britain. 

—— The Times First National Daily to Increase Price. Newspaper World 43: 2256 pl, 
April 5. 
Raise from 2d. to 3d. follows Times policy to cut circulation rather than nwmber 
of pages. 

—— To Preserve the Freedom of the Press. World’s Press News 25: 632 p11, April 10. 
Press Freedom Committee will cooperate with National Council for Civil Lib- 
erties. 
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CENSORSHIP AND PROPAGANDA 


i, Garry. Newspapers in a Totalitarian War. World’s Press News 25:639 

p8, May 29. 
War news in Britain should not be “just a story,” but should be published be- 
cause its effect aids war-winning. Newspapers must now be propaganda media, 
concentrating on sharpening the public will to win. Even true stories should not 
be printed if the effect is to weaken the will to wage war. 

Anonymovs. Better Service to America. World’s Press News 25: 640 p3, June 5. 
Reorganization of British official press facilities to the United States. 

—— Boom in “Battle of Britain.” World’s Press News 25:631 p5, April 3. 
Official pamphlet was written by Hilary St. George Saunders, author. 

—— Govt. Publicity Machine. World’s Press News 25: 642 p3, June 19. 
List of chief officers engaged in press and publicity work and their salaries. Some 
25 departments employ 280 persons, excluding about 1,800 employed by the 
Ministry of Information. 

—— Our Amateurs of Propaganda. World’s Press News 25:637 p7, May 15. 

——- Shocking State of Our Picture Service. World’s Press News 25:639 p3, May 29. 

—— What About a Press Mission for America? World’s Press News 25:636 p7, May 8. 
Suggestions by Mark Goulden, editor-in-chief of Argus Press. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. America Cries: Give Us News. World’s Press News 25:636 p5, May 8. 
Quentin Reynolds of Colliers’ Weekly comments on reception of British news in 
the United States. 

—— Press Line Up in U.S.A. World’s Press News 25:637 p13, May 15. 

How the American press, radio commentators, movies are handling Britain’s 


case. 
—— Taxation of Irish Newspapers in New Budget. Newspaper World 43: 2262 pl, 
May 17. 
A supplementary proposal to increase the tax on English newspapers and peri- 


odicals was later dropped. 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 


Anonymous. Are We Losing News Battle? World’s Press News 25:636 p10, May 8. 
Writer avers that Ministry of Information has no real power, that Service de- 
partments retain the power, and that Foreign Office directs all information 
relating to foreign affairs and national propaganda abroad. 

—— P.M. to Stabilize Publicity Practice? World’s Press News 25:631 p3, April 3. 
Mr. Churchill asked to coordinate official press and propaganda agencies and to 
remove anomalies. 

—— Real Cause of News Dearth. World’s Press News 25:635 p9, May 1. 

Sir Walter Monckton and others quoted on inadequacy of official news services. 


NEWSGATHERING AND PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


Anonymous. Greater Facilities for U.S. Journalists in London. Newspaper World 
43: 2264 pl, May 31. 
Better facilities in House of Commons and more background material promised 
Ministry of Information. 
ewsmen Thrill to 2 a.m. Hess Story. World’s Press News 25:637 p38, May 15. 


WAR AND PRESS; WAR CORRESPONDENCE 
(See also Ministry of Information) 


. Anonymous. And Now Let Us Praise the Press. World’s Press News 25:632 p3, 
April 10. 

The press in war time, quoting J. H. Brebner, director of the Ministry of 
Information news division. 
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—— Beaverbrook Creates New Precedent. World’s Press News 25:635 p$, May 1. 
Minister for Aircraft Production meets and chats with 18 air corr 

— Contact — R.A-F. Paper — Starts. World’s Press News, 25:631 p8, April 3. 
New service magazine for the air corps. 

—— Escapes of Balkan Correspondents. World’s Press News 25: 636 p3, May 8. 

—— “Extraordinary Shortage” of Official British War News. Newspaper World 
43: 2258 p2, April 19. 

—— On the Job in the Balkans. World’s Press News 25: 633 p5, April 17. 

Lists correspondents reporting the Balkan battlefront. 

—— Task Ahead of Journalism. World’s Press News 25:631 p10, April 3. 
Continuation of symposium on conditions imposed on the press by war. Tom 
Hopkinson, editor of the Picture Post, sees opportunities for the weekly peri- 
odical and articles which go beyond straight news reports. 

—— The Effect of the War on Periodicals. World’s Press News 25:633 p10, April 17. 

—— War Correspondents With B.E.F. Newspaper World 43: 2257 pl, April 12. 
Empire and American correspondents who moved from African fronts to Greece. 

Boorman, H.R.P. How the Press Fared in Battle of Britain. World’s Press News 
25: 634 p11, April 24. 

One of a series; in this casé the story of the Kent Messenger. 

Kine, Harowp. Defence Regulation 2D. Journalist (N.U.J.) 24:4 p46, April. 

Letter urging that the Union show a reasonable attitude, in war time, toward 
the regulation which enables the government to close down a newspaper which 
has systematically published matter calculated to foment opposition to a success- 
ful prosecution of the war. 
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Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section . . . activities of schools and departments 


of journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and 


the like 


must reach Professor Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse 


University, t by the first of the month preceding publication. News for the 


RANK Lee Martin, dean of the 
School of Journalism, University 
of Missouri, died July 18 at his 
home in Columbia, Mo., shortly aft- 
er suffering a stroke. He was 60 
years old. 

A member of the first faculty of 
the School of Journalism, he served 
the institution for thirty-two years 
in various capacities from assistant 
professor to dean. During that pe- 
riod more than 3,000 students were 
graduated from the school. 

A native of Nebraska, Dean Mar- 
tin was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska in 1902. He joined 
the staff of the Kansas City Star, 
on which he was successively re- 
porter, telegraph editor and assist- 
ant city editor. In 1909 he left the 
Star to become assistant professor 
in the School of Journalism. He was 
appointed associate dean in 1930 
and at the death in 1935 of Dr. 
Walter Williams, founder of the 
school, Professor Martin succeeded 
him as dean. 

On leaves of absence from Mis- 
souri, he served as news editor of 
the Japan Advertiser, Tokyo, 1915- 
16, and as an exchange professor of 
journalism at Yenching University, 
China, 1931-32. Since 1931 Dean 
Martin had served as chairman of 
the World Press Conference. 

Dean Martin served journalism 
and education for the profession in 


December issue must reach him by November 1. 


many special capacites, including 
those of director of the Missouri 
Yenching Foundation, member of 
the Board of Governors of the 
American Press Society, president 
of the Governing Council of the 
Walter Williams Memorial Journal- 
ism Foundation, member of the Na- 
tional Council on Professional Edu- 
cation for Journalism, editor of the 
Quill of Sigma Delta Chi, 1917-1922, 
and associate editor of the JouRNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY since 1929. 

With Dr. Williams, Dean Martin 
was co-author of “The Practice of 
Journalism.” 

Among the many organizations 
with which Dean Martin was affili- 
ated were the Association of For- 
eign Press Correspondents, British 
Institute of Journalists, National 
Press Club, Sigma Delta Chi, Alpha 
Delta Sigma, Kappa Tau Alpha and 
Chi Phi. 

J. Edward Gerald, retiring man- 
ager of the Missouri Press Associa- 
tion, has been named acting dean 
of the School of Journalism. 


Mellett Memorial Lecture 
To Be Given at Georgia 

The Don R. Mellett Memorial 
Lectureship in Journalism has been 
assigned to the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, University of 
Georgia, for the 1941-42 school 


year. 
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The lectureship is administered by 
a committee consisting of Colonel 
Robert R. McCormick, publisher of 
the Chicago Tribune; James Wright 
Brown, publisher of Editor & Pub- 
lisher; and Dr. H. B. Rathbone, De- 
partment of Journalism, New York 
University. Institutions which have 
been assigned the lecture in the past 
include University of Missouri, 
Northwestern University, University 
of Iowa, University of Colorado, 
University of Kansas and Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

The person selected to deliver the 
1941-42 address will be announced 
within the next few weeks, accord- 
ing to Dean John E. Drewry. 


L. N. Flint Retires 
From Kansas Chairmanship 

Professor Leon Nelson Flint, head 
of the Department of Journalism, 
University of Kansas, since 1916, 
retired September 1 as chairman of 
the department. He will continue as 
professor of journalism with a full- 
time teaching assignment. 

Professor Flint was honored June 
5 at a dinner given by students, 
alumni and Kansas editors. A spe- 
cial “Flint Edition” of the Univer- 
sity Daily Kansan was published 
on that date. William Allen White 
and Raymond Clapper, the latter a 
former student of the Department 
of Journalism at Kansas under Pro- 
fessor Flint, were speakers. 

Graduated from the University of 
Kansas in 1897, Professor Flint 
taught in Kansas high schools until 
1901, when he purchased a half in- 
terest in the Manhattan, Kan., Na- 
tionalist. He disposed of his inter- 
ests in 1905 to become the first gen- 
eral secretary of the K. U. Alumni 
Association and editor of the grad- 
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uate magazine. A year later, while 
still serving the alumni association, 
he was drafted by the Department 
of English as a lecturer on journal- 
ism. He was appointed as assistant 
professor of journalism in 1909. In 
1911 the Department of Journalism 
was established with Merle Thorpe 
as the first chairman. Professor Flint 
succeeded Mr. Thorpe in 1916. 

As head of the department, Pro- 
fessor Flint organized conferences 
for high school editors, the Kansas 
Council of Teachers of Journalism, 
the annual meetings of Kansas 
editors known as the _ Editors’ 
Roundtable, the Kansas Editors’ Hall 
of Fame to which editors who have 
been dead at least three years may 
be elected by vote of newspaper 
men of the state, and the Quarter 
Century Club which recognizes per- 
sons who have spent twenty-five or 
more years in newspaper work in 
Kansas. 

Editor of the Kansas Editor since 
1917, Professor Flint was president 
of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism in 1927 and of the K. U. 
Alumni Association in 1931-32. He 
is a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and of the Kansas Authors Club. 
His publications include “Newspa- 
per Writing in High Schools,” 1918; 
“The Editorial,” 1920; “Ten Tests 
of a Town,” 1921; “Conscience of 
the Newspaper,” 1925. 


Staff Changes Announced 
By Many Schools 

Harold Hamil, for nine years 
managing editor of the Hastings, 
Neb., Daily Tribune and for the 
past year a member of the editorial 
staff of the Associated Press Feature 
Service in New York, has been 
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named director of the School of 
Journalism, University of Nebraska. 
He succeeds Professor Gayle C. 
Walker who, although he has relin- 
quished the chairmanship due to ill 
health will continue as a member 
of the teaching staff. Mr. Hamil 
will also act as director of publicity 
for the university. 


* * * 


Elmer F. Beth has been named 
associate professor of journalism 
and acting head of the Department 
of Journalism, University of Kansas, 
for the year 1941-42. He had been 
acting assistant professor at Kansas 
during 1940-41 while on leave of 
absence from the University of 
Idaho, where he has been in charge 
of courses in journalism for ten 
years. 

A journalism graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1927, Pro- 
fessor Beth also has a Wisconsin 
master of arts degree, he has done 
graduate work at the University of 
Idaho and the State College of 
Washington. He is a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi, Phi Beta Kappa 
and Phi Kappa Phi. For two years 
Professor Beth was instructor in 
journalism at the State College of 
Washington. 

His experience includes two years 
and two summers of reporting, 
editing, editorial writing and adver- 
tising on the Two Rivers, Wis., 
Chronicle, correspondence for the 
Manitowoc, Wis., Daily Herald- 
News and Milwaukee, Wis., Journal, 
reporting for the Madison, Wis., 
Capital Times and for United Press, 
twelve years as special correspon- 
dent for the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, summer work as editor of the 


Moscow, Idaho, Daily Star-Mirror, 
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and three years with the University 
of Wisconsin Press Bureau, in addi- 
tion to free lance magazine feature 
writing. 

+ * * 

William F. Swindler, who was in 
charge of courses in journalism at 
the University of Idaho while Pro- 
fessor Beth was on leave of absence 
at the University of Kansas, has 
been appointed as assistant profes- 
sor and head of the newly created 
Department of Journalism at Idaho. 


* * * 


Faculty changes in the School of 
Journalism, University of Oklahoma, 
announced by H. H. Herbert, direc- 
tor, as effective in September in- 
clude the replacement of three staff 
members by new appointees and the 
promotion of three staff members to 
higher ranks. 

Replacing Fayette Copeland, as- 
sociate professor, who has been 
named counselor of men in the uni- 
versity, Ray A. Heady, instructor in 
journalism at the University of 
Kansas, was appointed assistant 
professor. To fill a vacancy created 
by the resignation of Albert A. Sut- 
ton as assistant professor to join the 
teaching staff of the Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Truman Pouncey, a member of 
the editorial staff of the Dallas, 
Tex., News, was appointed assistant 
professor. Replacing Miss Frances 
K. Hunt, who resigned as instructor 
in journalism and editor of the uni- 
versity news service to become a 
writer in the information division 
of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., David 
Clarence Frost, news editor of the 
Hobart, Okla., Democrat-Chief, was 
appointed assistant in journalism 
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with duties in the bureau of press 
relations. 

Promotions to the rank of asso- 
ciate professor have been granted 
to Miss Grace E. Ray and Stewart 
Harral, both formerly assistant pro- 
fessors. Professor Harral is also di- 
rector of press relations for the 
university. Charles H. Brown, as- 
sistant in journalism, has been ad- 
vanced to the rank of instructor. 

Jack Price, photography column- 
ist for Editor & Publisher, who had 
filled a temporary appointment as 
special lecturer in journalism and 
had directed the 1941 news photo- 
graphy short course, is expected to 
resume his former connection as a 
member of the staff of the sixth 
annual short course in 1942. Wood- 
row P. Wentzy, who served in 
1940-41 as assistant in journalism, 
has resigned, having been called for 
military service. 

Mr. Heady, who has been since 
1939 a member of the journalism 
staff at Kansas and has served there 
as director of the news bureau, is a 
graduate with B.S. and MS. de- 
grees of the Kansas State Teachers 
College. He did newspaper work on 
the Pittsburg, Kan., Headlight, fill- 
ing various positions on the editorial 
staff, and from 1930 to 1939 was 
instructor in journalism and publi- 
cations adviser in high schools in 
Junction City, Pittsburg and Kansas 
City, Kan. He is a former president 
of the Kansas Council of Teachers 
of Journalism. 

Mr. Pouncey, holder of B.A. and 
B.J. degrees from the University of 
Texas, has been engaged in news- 
paper work in Austin, San Antonio, 
Fort Worth and Dallas for more 
than six years. For five years he has 


been on the Dallas Journal and 
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News, serving the latter paper for 
nearly three years as editor of the 
rotogravure section. Since 1940 he 
has been special assignment reporter 
and photographer on the News. He 
will take over the direction of the 
Oklahoma news photography short 
course. He is a past president of the 
Southwest News Photographers As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Frost, 1931 graduate of the 
Oklahoma School, has served as 
reporter, news editor and editor on 
daily newspapers in Oklahoma and 
as correspondent at Hobart, Okla., 
for the Oklahoma City Oklahoman, 
the Associated Press and the United 
Press. He was formerly part owner 
and editor of the Hobart Democrat- 
Chief and resigned the news editor- 
ship of that paper to join the Okla- 
homa staff. 

* * * 

Miss Helen P. Hostetter, associate 
professor in the Department of 
Industrial Journalism, Kansas State 
College, has accepted the editorship 
of the Journal of Home Economics, 
monthly publication of the American 
Home Economics Association, and 
resigned from the Kansas State 
staff as of August 1, 1941. She will 
be succeeded by Miss Jane Rock- 
well, who was temporary instructor 
during the sabbatical leave of Miss 
Hostetter during the 1940-41 college 
year. 

Miss Rockwell, a native of Kan- 
sas, is a graduate of the Florida 
State College for Women and has 
done advanced work at Kansas 
State. She has had extensive news- 
paper, press association, radio and 
trade and general magazine experi- 
ence, both in the editorial and ad- 
vertising departments. During the 
1936 presidential election she was 
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assigned to cover Mrs. Landon for 
Universal Service. She is president 
of the Kansas Newspaper Women. 

Ralph R. Lashbrook, associate 
professor in the department, will be 
on sabbatical leave next year and 
will be a lecturer in agricultural 
journalism at the University of Wis- 
consin while doing advanced work 
there. Charles M. Platt, former 
editor of the Manhattan, Kan., 
Chronicle and recipient of the mas- 
ter of science degree from Kansas 
State College in 1941, will take over 
Mr. Lashbrook’s duties in the news 
bureau and on the teaching staff 
during his absence. 

Hillier Krieghbaum has been pro- 
moted from assistant to associate 
professor in the department. 

C. J. Medlin, graduate manager 
of student publications -at Kansas 
State, will again hold the rank of 
temporary instructor in the depart- 
ment and will teach the course in 
newspaper management. Mr. Medlin 
received his master of science de- 
gree from the college during the 


past summer. 
* * * 


Appointment of Wesley C. Clark 
as assistant professor of journalism 
has been announced by Dean M. 
Lyle Spencer of the School of Jour- 
nalism, Syracuse University. Pro- 
fessor Clark is completing his dis- 
sertation for the degree of doctor 
of philosophy at the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he has been 
an instructor in political science in 
the Wharton School of Finance. He 
has spent seven years on the staff 
of the Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin, in addition to work with other 
Pennsylvania newspapers. Professor 
Clark is the author of a new detec- 
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tive mystery, “Murder Goes to 
Bank Night.” 

Albert G. Pickerell of the Joplin, 
Mo., Globe has been appointed 
graduate assistant in journalism. 
Mr. Pickerell has both the bachelor’s 
and master’s degree from Kansas 
State Teachers College and five 
years experience covering the weekly 
and daily fields. He will teach a 
course in news photography. 

Frank J. Fede, who is completing 
requirements for the master of arts 
degree at Emory University this 
summer, has been appointed gradu- 
ate research assistant. He will work 
in the central office of the New 
York Press Association under di- 
rection of Professor E. Marion 
Johnson. Mr. Fede is a graduate of 
Birmingham Southern College. 

Frederick Irion, formerly a mem- 
ber of the advertising department 
of the Temple, Tex., Daily Tele- 
gram, has been appointed to the 
New York State Publishers Asso- 
ciation graduate fellowship in the 
school. Mr. Irion has his bachelor 
of arts degree from the School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri, 
and his master of arts degree from 
the University of Wisconsin. At 
Missouri he was a member of Kappa 
Tau Alpha and Sigma Delta Chi 
and awarded the Eugene Field 
Scholarship. 


* * * 


John H. McCoy, in charge of 
journalism at Santa Ana Junior 
College, Santa Ana, Cal., will be a 
visiting member of the journalism 
faculty at Ohio State University 
during the coming school year. He 
will take over some of the work of 
Assistant Professor Edward N. Doan 


who will be on leave studying on 
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his doctorate at the University of 
Wisconsin. Mr. McCoy is a native 
of Ohio. 

Wayne V. Harsha, adviser of 
student publications on the Ohio 
State campus and previously a 
graduate assistant in journalism, 
has been made a part-time instruc- 
tor. He is taking over the classes 
in typography as well as responsi- 
bility for the business staff of the 
Lantern, the campus daily operated 
by the school. A graduate of Otter- 
bein College, he received his M.A. 
in journalism during the past year 
and previously had fifteen years 
commercial printing experience in 
Illinois. 

* * * 

John R. Chamberlain, author and 
editor, and Dr. DeWitt Reddick, 
associate professor of journalism at 
the University of Texas, have been 
appointed visiting associate profes- 
sors in the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism. 

During the next academic year 
Mr. Chamberlain, now an editor of 
Fortune, will conduct the course in 
editorial writing and news sum- 
mary begun at the School seven 
years ago by Dr. Douglas Southall 
Freeman, editor of the Richmond 
News-Leader, who resigned last 
June to serve as chairman of the 
Virginia National Defense Commit- 
tee. 
Professor Reddick, a member of 
the University of Texas faculty for 
ten years, will teach feature writing 
during the winter session. He also 
will survey New York City as a 
journalism laboratory, canvassing 
activities in the publishing, radio, 
motion picture, advertising and pub- 
licity fields. 
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Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger, profes- 
sor in the School of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota, will be on 
sabbatical leave for the school year 
to study international news com- 
munication and news agencies in 
Washington, D. C. 

Siegfried Mickelson, who holds 
a bachelor’s degree from Augustana 
College and a master’s in journalism 
from Minnesota, will fill the va- 
cancy caused by Dr. Nafziger’s ab- 
sence. After several years in news- 
paper work, publicity and teaching, 
Professor Mickelson served in 1939- 
40 on the journalism staff at Louisi- 
ana State University and last year 
in the Department of Journalism, 
University of Kansas. 

Willmar Thorkelson has been ap- 
pointed to a graduate assistantship 
in the school for 1941-42. Mr. Thor- 
kelson, a graduate of Concordia 
College, leaves a position on the 
Detroit Lakes (Minn.) Tribune for 
the assistantship. 


* * * 


Albert A. Sutton, formerly as- 
sistant professor of journalism at 
the School of Journalism, University 
of Oklahoma, will be acting assistant 
professor of journalism at the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, during 1941-42. He was 
an assistant in the school during the 
past year and is working to com- 
plete his Ph.D. degree. 

Francis J. Powers, Chicago Daily 
News sports writer, will join the 
Medill School of Journalism faculty 
in the fall to teach a course in sports 
writing on the Chicago campus. He 
will be a lecturer in journalism. 

* * 

Frank Thayer has been promoted 

to professor and Miss Helen Patter- 
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son to associate professor at the 
School of Journalism, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Norris G. Davis of the staff of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas has been appointed 
graduate assistant at Wisconsin for 
the ensuing year to work toward 
the Ph.D. degree in political science. 
He holds the bachelor’s and master 
of arts degrees from the Department 
of Journalism, University of Texas. 

Horace K. Basinger of the staff 
of the Adams State Teachers Col- 
lege, Alamosa, Colo., also has been 
appointed graduate assistant at Wis- 
consin to work toward the Ph.D. 
in political science. He has the bach- 
elor’s and master of arts degrees in 
journalism from the University of 


* * 


George W. Polk of the foreign 
news desk of the New York Herald 
Tribune has been appointed a lec- 
turer in journalism in the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, New York Uni- 
versity, for the year 1941-42. Mr. 
Polk will be on a year’s leave of 
absence from the Herald Tribune. 

Before joining the foreign desk 
at New York, Mr. Polk worked for 
the Herald Tribune at Paris and for 


the Shanghai Evening Post and. 


Mercury, having joined that news- 
paper shortly after the outbreak of 
hostilities between Japan and China. 

Mr. Polk was born in Fort Worth, 
Tex., attended Virginia Military In- 
stitute three years and in 1937 re- 
ceived his bachelor of arts degree 
from the University of Alaska where 
he was instructor in military science 
and tactics and editor of the univer- 
sity’s newspaper. Mr. Polk began 
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his newspaper career in Texas in 
1933. 
* * * 

Warren L. Jones has been named 
graduate assistant in the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Georgia. Mr. Jones re- 
ceived the bachelor of arts in jour- 
nalism degree with the class of ’41. 

* * * 

Claude Nelson, Jr., has been re- 
appointed as graduate assistant in 
the Department of Journalism, 
Emory University, for the year 
1941-42. An A.B. graduate of 
Emory, Mr. Nelson spent the year 
preceding the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war in Europe studying the for- 
eign press and international news 


sources. 
* * * 


J. Marinus Jensen has been ad- 
vanced to the rank of professor 
emeritus of journalism and English 
at Brigham Young University. Pro- 
fessor Jensen this year has com- 
pleted thirty years of service on 
the faculty of Brigham Young, 
where he introduced the first jour- 
nalism courses twenty-one years 


ago. 

Advanced to the rank of profes- 
sor in the Department of Journalism 
was Dr. Carlton Culmsee, who re- 
cently was appointed director of the 
Extension Division and chairman 
of the Department of Journalism. 


* * * 


J. Roy Parker, publisher of the 
Hertford County Herald, Ahoskie, 
N. C., and former president of the 
North Carolina Press Association, 
has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in the Department of Jour- 


nalism, University of North Caro- 
lina. 


News Notes 


Vaughan M. Bryant, reporter for 
the Dallas, Tex., News, has been 
appointed professor of journalism at 
Panama National University, Pa- 
nama City. His father, M. Vaughan 
Bryant, is a member of the faculty 
at the School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 


Curriculum Changes 
Are Announced 


A cooperative arrangement be- 
tween the School of Education and 
the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, to go 
into effect this fall, will provide a 
joint-degree program enabling stu- 
dents to receive their bachelor’s de- 
gree in education at the end of the 
fourth year and their master’s de- 
gree in journalism at the end of 
the fifth. 

Announcement of the new pro- 
gram was made by Kenneth E. Ol- 
son, dean of the Medill School, and 
Ernest O. Melby, dean of the School 
of Education. It closely resembles 
Medill’s existing cooperative pro- 
grams with the College of Liberal 
Arts and the School of Commerce 
at Northwestern in operation since 
1938, when Medill became an auton- 
omous school of the university and 
a graduate school of journalism. 

The new plan supplements the 
already existing teachers’ sequence 
offered by Medill in which students 
may receive the master’s degree by 
coming up through the College of 
Liberal Arts. The new joint-degree 
program permits a stronger back- 
ground in education. 


* * * 


A new major in advertising and 
general business aspects of publish- 
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ing is being added this fall at the 
College of Journalism, University of 
Colorado. The new major will sup- 
plement the existing news-editorial 
curriculum. 

Courses requisite in the advertis- 
ing-business major which have been 
optional subjects in the past are 
“Newspaper Advertising,” ‘“News- 
paper Management,” “Principles of 
Economics,” “Accounting” and 
“Business Law.” 

Students now may take only 51 
quarter hours in the College of Jour- 
nalism, whereas more than 70 have 
been permitted in the past. Forty- 
two hours are required in both 
majors. 

* * * 


A full year course in “Newspaper 
Management” will be offered by the 
Department of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, during 
the 1941-42 academic year. The 
course was offered during the second 
semester only during last year. 
Newspaper and advertising execu- 
tives in San Francisco, Oakland and 
Bay area communities served as 
guest lecturers during the spring 
semester. 

An extension course in law of the 
press will be offered by the Depart- 
ment of Journalism this autumn. 
Designed especially to aid working 
newspaper men of the San Francisco 
Bay area, it will be taught by James 
L. C. Ford, former United Press staff 
member, who recently has been 
promoted to assistant professor. 


* * 
New courses to be offered this 
year at the School of Journalism, 


University of Minnesota, are “Legal 
Regulations Affecting the Press,” a 
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three-hour spring quarter course 
with Professor Henry L. Smith in 
charge, and a two-hour course in 
radio news writing, under Professor 
Mitchell V. Charnley, to supplement 
the school’s radio offerings. 


* * * 


Changes in the curriculum of the 
Department of Journalism, Rutgers 
University, for the coming academic 
year include reorganization of the 
course in photography. Under the 
new plan the course will be offered 
during the first semester with the 
laboratory work consisting of a 
series of projects for the public rela- 
tions department of the university. 
There will be one lecture a week, to 
be given so far as possible by work- 
ing news camera men from New 
York, Philadelphia, Newark and 
Trenton. 

* * 

Several changes and re-classifica- 
tions have been made in journalism 
courses at Kansas State College 
effective during the 1941-42 college 
year. A new three-hour course in 
“Formation of Public Opinion” is 
being offered by Professor R. I. 
Thackrey. The course in “Editing” 
has been removed from eligibility 
for graduate credit. “Contemporary 
Affairs I and II” carrying a total 
of six credits, is to be required of 
all seniors and will replace and in- 
clude the work offered in previous 
courses in “Contemporary Thought” 
and “Editorial Practice.” 


Notes 

Dr. Robert W. Desmond, chair- 
man of the Department of Journal- 
ism, University of California, spent 
part of the summer working on the 
cable desk of the New York Times. 
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Dr. Ralph D. Casey, director, 
School of Journalism, University of 
Minnesota, served during the sum- 
mer as technical adviser to the 
Newspaper-Radio Committee in con- 
nection with the hearings held by the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion in Washington. Called among 
others as witnesses by the Commis- 
sion, which was investigating the 
problem of radio news and the grant- 
ing of broadcasting licenses to appli- 
cants with newspaper connections, 
were Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, assist- 
ant professor of advertising, New 
York University, and Professor 
Mitchell V. Charnley of the Minne- 
sota School of Journalism. 


* * * 


DePauw University conferred the 
degree of doctor of letters upon Pro- 
fessor Douglass W. Miller, assistant 
to the dean of the School of Jour- 
nalism, Syracuse University, at its 
102nd commencement. 

* * * 


Professor W. Emerson Reck of 
Colgate University, president of the 
American College Publicity Associa- 
tion, gave a course in publicity at 
the School of Journalism, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, during the summer 
session. 

* * * 

Bronze tablets commemorating 
the names of those elected to the 
Ohio Journalism Hall of Fame will 
be erected during the coming year 
in the main corridor of the School 
of Journalism, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. The tablets will accommodate 
the thirty-nine names chosen since 
the Hall of Fame was first spon- 
sored by the school in 1928 and 
those for at least twenty years to 
come. 


